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THE LATE ARCTIC EXPEDITION AND LIEUTENANT ROBERT E, PEARY. 


HILE this courageous young 

man adds one to the already long 
list of adventurers who would know for 
themselves the dangers and difficulties of 
Arctic exploration—and if possible see 
and learn of the conditions in the far 
North that others had not encountered, 
it must be said that his travel among 
eternal ice has not been without valua- 
ble result. Indeed, as compared with 
the results of former navigators, his 
comparatively brief voyage may be con- 
sidered one of the most successful of 
Polar expeditions. A resume of the 


undertaking is as follows: Thesteamer 
Kite, under the command of Lieutenan, 


ing a point of departure for the main 
journey, and to establishing a base at 
the inner angle of the Humboldt glacier. 
A penetration of only thirty miles was 
accomplished, however. 

The main traverse of the inland ice, 
which must be regarded as one of the 
most remarkable efforts in the whole 
domain of geographical exploration, 
was effected during the months of May, 
June, July and August of this year. 
The party consisted of four persons, in- 
cluding Lieutenant Peary. A sledge 
journey of upward of onethousand four 
hundred miles was accomplished, with 
the result of determining the northern 

boundaries of the main- 








WINTER QUARTERS OF THE EXPEDITION, 


Peary, was fitted out by the Franklin 
Institute of Philadelphia, and left this 
country in June last year. The whole 
party consisted of nine persons, one 
being the wife of the chief. Making 
their way along the Greenland coast the 
party went into camp on the south shore 
of McCormick Bay, on the west shore 
of Greenland, about five hundred miles 
north of Upernavick, the nearest civil- 
ized settlement. Here the headquarters 
of the company were established, huts 
being erected and plans for operations 
set on foot. 

Two excursions on the inland ice were 
made in the early autmn by three mem- 
bers of the party, preliminary to locat- 


land of Greenland. 
Much assistance to the 
work of transportation 
was affforded by the 
native Esquimaux, a 
colony of whom had es- 
tablished themselves 
during the winter 
months about the Peary 
winter quarters. 

Most of the journey 
was made overan un- 
broken expanse of ice 
and snow which, rising 
in gentle sweeps and un- 
dulations, attained an el- 
evation of seven to eight thousand feet, 
falling off to the four points of the com- 
pass. Travel over this surface was 
much as Lieutenant Peary had antici- 
pated, easy and devoid of danger. 
From fifteen to twenty miles were 
traversed daily, and an average of 
nearly thirty miles during the last ten 
days of the journey. No traces of 
human life presented themselves dur- 
ing the entire journey, and scarcely 
a vestige of animals excepting snow- 
buntings, at or about the Humboldt 
glacier, and sea-gulls, which flitted 
across the narrow north. A number 
of musk oxen were observed and pro- 
cured beyond the eightieth parallel. 
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The ethnological work of the expedi- 
tion is probably more complete than any 
that has heretofore been conducted in 
the far North. The exceptional facili- 
ties afforded through close association 
with the natives and their employment 
in all the various capacities which a 
household graced by the presence of a 
white woman demanded and rendered 
especially available, give the researches 


tribe is one of the most isolated, and 
lives in a simplicity of existence which 
finds no parallel. 

The scientific collections made during 
the present summer by the relief expedi- 
tion are very extensive in all depart- 
ments touched by it. Especially fortu- 
nate were the dredgings made in 
McCormick Bay, where a number of 
exceedingly rare forms of amimal life 


MRS. ROBERT E. PEARY. 


in this department particular signifi- 
cance. 

A complete census of all the Arctic 
Highlanders or Esquimaux, living 
north of the ice barrier of Melville Bay, 
with the names and relationships of 
the different individuals was taken, 
together with the photographs of more 
than one-half the entire population. 
The enumeration gives a total of less 
than two hundred and fifty souls. This 


were discovered. Several blocks of 
the famous meteoric stone of Ovifak, 
aggregating more than two hundred 
pounds, were secured through the 
assistance of the Esquimaux. 

But one misfortune occurred, and 
that animportant one. Mr. Verhoeff, 
the meteorologist of the party, went 
out alone from McCormick Bay on a 
two days’ journey, and was not seen 
again. Search was made for him for 
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several days, but in vain, and it is 
believed he fell into an ice crevasse and 
perished. 

A person with the configuration of 
brain shown by Lieutenant Peary, 


AN ESQUIMAUX HUT. 


should be foreseeing, inventive, con- 
structive, ideal, esthetic, enthusiastic 
but careful, economic yet liberal, 
exacting but foregiving, conservative of 
mental and physical energy, yet im- 
pelled by temperament where circum- 
stances were emergent to draw upon his 


stock of vitality faster than it could be 
replenished. 

While Mr. Peary sees beauty and 
much of interest in everything imme- 
diately about, yet with him the quota- 

tion is eminently true, that 
‘*distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view,” and 
he feeds largely on what 
he expects to see, to dis- 
cover or create. Even if 
he were suffering from the 
pangs of indigestion he 
still would be a well- 
spring of life, of vivacity, 
of mirth. He has an excel- 
lent memory of faces and 
judgment of men, by 
whom, however, he may 
often be imposed upon. 
He has marked capacity 
for taking in the spirit of 
language. 

Mrs. Peary’s phrenology 
and temperament well supplement those 
of Mr. Peary. If she had not been al- 
lowed to accompany her husband, and 
the latter had been lost in the Arctic 
regions, she would herself be inclined 
to organize a relief expedition, and go 
in search of him. 





FURTHER VIEWS OF THE 


S the time draws on popular inter- 

est increases with regard to the 

great event of 1892-3, and publications 
of all classes are found giving space to 
the discussion of this or that feature of 
the exposition. The extraordinary struc- 
tures that are in course of erection, 
many of them well nigh completed, 
intimate in themselves the great interest 
not only of our nation but also of foreign 
nations in the affair. They will be 
necessary tothe proper housing and dis- 
play of the tremendous variety of ma- 
terials that will be sent to Chicago from 
all parts of the globe. We have been 
accustomed to look back to the Expo- 
sition of 1876 as something worthy the 
remembrance of a lifetime, but the 


COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


Columbian enterprise will far surpass 
it in almost every respect. The manage- 
ment of the present undertaking has 
one great advantage, that of deliberate 
preparation and abundant time for 
carrying into effect the plans of action. 
So that by the date when the Exposition 
will be opened to visitors next spring 
they will find a large area of park, gar- 
den and lake with the many buildings 
distributed over it, that will surprise 
them by its scenic novelties and grand 
beauty. The magic touch of a Sinbad 
or a Cagliostro may appear to the ro- 
mantic imagination to have been active 
in the Chicago park and produced that 
varied scene of zesthetic results. 

In this number three of the buildings 
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that are designed to contain products of 
the American soil mainly are illustrated. 
General agriculture, the dairy interest 
and our forest trees should be well repre- 
sented, so great is their relation to the 
prosperity of our people. The Agri- 
cultural Building itself may well be one 
of the grandest in theseries of structure. 
The style of its architecture is classic 
renaissance. 

This building is very near the shore 
of Lake Michigan, and almost sur- 
rounded by the lagoons that lead into 
the park from the lake. It is 500x800 
feet, its longest dimensions being east 
and west. For a single story building 
the design is bold and heroic’ The gen- 
eral cornice line is 65 feet above grade. 
On either side of the main entrance are 
mammoth Corinthian pillars, 50 feet 
high and 5 feet in diameter. On each 
corner and from the center of the build- 
ing pavilions are reared, the center one 
being 144 feet square. The corner 
pavilions are connected by curtains, 
forming a continuous arcade around the 
top of the building. The main entrance 
leads through an opening 64 feet wide 
into a vestibule, ftom which entrance is 
had to the rotunda, 100 feet in diameter. 
This is surmounted by a mammoth glass 
dome 130 feet high. All through the 
main vestibule statuary has been de- 
signed, illustrative of the agricultural 
industry. Similar designs are grouped 
about all of the grand entrances in the 
most elaborate manner. The corner 
pavilions are surmounted by domes 96 
feet high, and above these tower groups 
of statuary. The design for these domes 
is that of three female figures, of hercu- 
lean proportions, supporting a mam- 
moth globe. 


To the southward of the Agricultural Ng 
i 


Building is a spacious’structure devoted 
chiefly to a Live Stock and Agricultural 
Assembly Hall. This building is con- 

veniently near one of the stations of the 
elevated railway. On the first floor, 
near the main entrance of the building, 
is located a bureau of information. This 


floor also contains suitable committee 
and other rooms for the different live 
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stock associations. On this floor there 
are also large and handsomely equipped 
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of work, embracing every interest con- 
nected with live stock, agriculture and 
allied industries. 


waiting-rooms. Broad stairways lead 
from the first floor into the Assembly 
room, which has a seating capacity of 


FORESTRY BUILDING, 
Worlds Columbian Expositions 
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about 1,500. This Assembly room fur- 
nishes facilities for lectures, delivered by 
gentlemen eminent in their special fields 


The Forestry Building is in appear- 
ance the most unique of all the Exposi- 
tion structures. Its dimensions are con- 
siderable, too, 200 by 500 feet. Toa 
remarkable degree its architecture is of 
the rustic order. On all four sides of 
the building is a veranda, supporting 
the roof of which is a colon- 
ade consisting of a series of colums 
composed of three tree-trunks, each 25 
feet in length, one of them from 16 to20 
inches in diameter and the others 
smaller. All of these trunks are left 
in their natural state, with bark undis- 
turbed. They are contributed by the 
different States and Territories of the 
Union and by foreign countries, each 
furnishing specimens of its most charac- 
teristic trees. The sides of the building 
are constructed of slabs with the bark 
removed. The window frames are 
treated in the same rustic manner as is 
the rest of the building. The main 
entrances are elaborately finished in 
different kinds of wood, the material 
and workmanship being contributed by 
several prominent lumber associations. 

The roof is thatched with tan and 
other barks. The visitor can make no 
mistake as to the kinds of tree trunks 
which form the colonnade, for he will 
see upon each a tablet upon which is 
inscribed the common and scientific 
name, the State or country from which 
the trunk was contributed, and other 
pertinent information, such as the 
approximate quantity of such timber in 
the region whence it came. Surmount- 
ing the cornice of the veranda and ex- 
tending all around the building are 
numerous flagstaffs bearing the colors, 
coats of arms, etc., of the nations and 
States represented in the exhibits inside. 

The Dairy Building, by reason of the 
exceptionally novel and interesting ex- 
hibits it will contain, is quite sure to be 
regarded with great favor by World's 
Fair visitors in general, while by agri- 
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culturists it will be considered one of the 
most useful and attractive features of 
the whole Exposition. It was designed 
to contain not only a complete exhibit 
of dairy products but also a Dairy School, 
in connection with which will be con- 
ducted a series of tests for determining 
the relative merits of different breeds of 


besides office headquarters, there is in 
front a large open space devoted to ex- 
hibits of butter, and farther back an 
operating room 25 x 100 feet, in which 
the Model Dairy will be conducted. On 
two sides of this room are amphitheatre 
seats capable of accommodating 400 
spectators. Under these seats are re- 


HARLOW N. HIGINBOTHAM, 
PRESIDENT, COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


dairy cattle as milk and butter pro- 
ducers. 

The building stands near the lake 
shore in the southeastern part of the 
park, and close by the general live stock 
exhibit. It covers approximately half 
an acre, measuring 95x 200 feet, is two 
stories high and cost $30,000. In design 
it is of quiet exterior. On the first floor, 


frigerators and cold storage rooms or 
the care of the dairy products. The 
operating-room, which extends to the 
roof, has on three sides a gallery where 
the cheese exhibits will be placed. The 
rest of the second story is devoted to a 
cafe, which opens on a balcony over- 
looking the lake. 

One of the men most prominent in the 
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development of this undertaking, and 
who deserves more than a passing notice, 
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is Harlow N. Higinbotham, the Presi- 


dent of the Board of Directors. Hei: 


a western man by birth, first seeing the 
light of day in a farmhouse near the 
town of Joliet, Ill, in 1838. There he 
was reared, and there he lived until he 
went out into the world to make his way 
for himself. Trying this and that he 
gravitated at length to Chicago, where 
in 1861 he entered a mercantile house. 
In 1862, however, the martial spirit of 
the west stimulated him to enlist and 
enter service as an artilleryman, but 
very soon afterward he was transferred 
to the Quartermaster’s department and 
in this connection he remained until 
after the war had closed. 

Returning to Chicago he resumed 
business in the house with which he had 
begun in 1861, and has remained with it 
through changes of the firm until the 
present time. His position in the busi- 
ness life of Chicago has been for the 
most part that which is known as 
‘*credit” man, a place requiring good 
judgment of men and financial affairs, 
and a keen regard to those varying in- 
fluences that affect trade. In this rela- 
tion Mr. Higinbotham shows talent and 
capacity exceeded by very few business 
men. ‘‘ Not confining himself to finan- 
cial statements, it has been his practice 
to take into account all the circumstances 
likely to affect the trade of a customer, 
and oftentime extending credit where 
there seemed to be little financial basis 
for it, but where character and con- 
ditions warranted the expectation of 
success.” So, it is said, that many pros- 
perous men in the west owe their success 
largely to his advice and support during 
their early efforts to build up a business. 
A liberal and broad man in his political 
and social views, he has been in active 
sympathy with all measures of a pro- 
gressive character, and shown a public 
spiritedness that has given hima promi- 
nent place among the best citizens of 
Chicago. The portrait indicates a man 
of superior constitution. The tempera- 
ment is active and enduring yet very 
impressible. He is thoroughly alert to 
conditions, clear in perception, practical 
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in inference and positive in energy. 
Kind and sympathetic, he shows a con- 
scientious regard for the rights and 
interests of others and a liberal fellow- 
ship in association. With a sensitive 
regard to his personal character, he is, 
nevertheless, far from autocratic, or self- 


sufficient. All of human kind are fel- 
low to him, and the only pre-em- 
inence he is inclined to acknowledge 
is that of worth and character. He 
should be loved much by his friends 
and trusted and esteemed by all who 
know him. EDITOR. 
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WHITTIER—THE POET OF FREEDOM. 


OHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
one of America’s greatest and most 
loved poets, died September 7. He 


edited by William Lloyd Garrison. 
About this time a friendship arose 
between the editor and the poet, which 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 


was born at Haverhill, Mass., Decem- 
ber 17, 1807. His ancestors were 
Friends, and the poet conformed to the 
customs of that religious denomination 
during his longcareer. When a boy he 
worked on his father’s farm, learned 
shoemaking and attended the district 
school in winter. 

His first poem was published when he 
was 17, in the Newburyport Free Press, 


proved to be life-long, and their labors 
were inspired by a common purpose— 
the abolition of slavery. Whittier’s 
anti-slavery poems appeared in various 
papers of the day. In 1835 he repre- 
sented his townsmen in the State Legisla- 
ture. In 1840 he removed to Amesbury, 
a town with which his name has ever 
since been identified as the ‘‘ Hermit of 
Amesbury.” Among the volures of 
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his poems are, in the order of their pub- 
lication, ‘‘ Legends of New England,” 
‘* Mogg Megone,” ‘‘ Lays of My Home,” 
**The Stranger in Lowell,” The Super- 
natural in New England,” ‘The Bri- 
dal of Pennacook,” ‘‘ Songs of Labor ” 
and “Old Portraits of Modern 
Sketches.” 

Whittier was tall, slender and erect, 
and a striking feature were his deep set, 


steadfast disposition, imparted a ten- 
dency toward enthusiasm in his advo- 
cacy of any important matter whenever 
he became interested in it. This being 


the case, he could not be otherwise the 
marked man he was in the community 
where he lived. Always strong for the 
right and duty, he was at hand on elec- 
tion days, often making a considerable 
journey in order to cast his vote. 


He 


WHITTIER’S HOME AT AMESBURY. 


flashing black eyes. He was never 
_married. The portrait represents the 
head, broad in the region of Ideality, 
prominent in the perceptives, and tow- 
ering in the crown, including particu- 
larly Firmness, Conscientiousness and 
Veneration. The character corre- 
sponded ; his temperament rendered him 
irrepressible to a high degree, and his 
earnest, honest, scrupulously pure and 


was an authoritative counselor upon 
local questions. Although he did not 
speak in the town meetings, he was a 
directing spirit of public movements of 
those times, when slavery and other 
great questions absorbed public atten- 
tion, and rendered party spiril fierce 
and bitter. Statesmen like Sumner and 
Wilson sought him for judgment and 
foresight regarding national affairs. 
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Senator Wilson said of Mr. Whittier 
that he was the best of advisers because 
of his remarkable wisdom and his un- 
erring intuition as to the course of pop- 
ular sentiment upon a proposed meas- 
ure. He lived to see the realization of 
his prophetic hopes. His songs in the 
night of oppression became the laws of 
the new day of freedom, and, in a nobly 
won peace, he enjoyed the love and 
gratitude of the nation. 

Of his literary work 1t may be difficult 
to speak in terms perfectly adequate, 
but certainly its effect upon popular 
sentiment has been beyond estimate. 

As one has written : 

‘**He was the poet of America. Free 
from self consciousness, never mistak- 
ing roughness for strength, he expressed 
the highest thought and purest ideals of 
the people in verse, that appealed irre- 
sistibly to them by its vigor, simplicity, 
beauty and warm human sentiment. 
He wrote from a great heart, overflow- 
ing with benevolence and faith. * * * 
After the victory of the anti-slavery 
cause, his poems were mostly contributed 
to the Atlantic Monthly, in the latest 
number of which appeared a birthday 
greeting to his lifelong friend, Dr. 
Holmes, the last verse written by him. 
Mr. Whittier had the true gift of the 
balladist, the spontaneous narrative and 
the ringing notes; his descriptive and 
legendary poems are penetrated with the 
atmosphere of his native region near the 
Merrimac; and when he sometimes 
chose a foreign theme, he filled it with 
his own begutiful spirit. He had great 
felicity in the choice of words, instinc- 
tively adopting those which gave color 
and clearness to the thought : his metri- 
cal sense was natural and delicate. In 
prose his work, though of minor value, 
was admirable, though written in a 
characteristic style, composed, sensitive, 
harmonious, with bright touches of 
gentle humor, which often illuminated 
the noble and serious pages. 

‘The beautiful idyl, Snow-Bound, will 
survive, like the pastorals of Theocritus, 


as a picture of rural life. Its brilliantly 
poetic temper, its simple verity, and its 
glowing celebration of the family and 
the home, render it a perfect presenta- 
tion of New England ideals. It isa 
masterpiece, profoundly felt and beau- 
tifully uttered.” 

Other poets have written smoother 
verse, and given a softer fluency to 
their sentiment, but few, if any, in all 
the range of English literature, have 
equalled the Quaker poet of New 
England in voicing the feeling and pur- 
pose of acommunity when moved by a 
strong and noble impulse. Certainly 
none has surpassed him in that vigor and 
clarity of expression that persuades the 
intellect while it inspires the soul. 

The following may be recognized as 
one of his later productions : 

O, living friends who love me ! 
O, dear ones gone above me ! 


Careless of other fame, 
I leave to you my name. 


Hide it from idle praises, 

Save it from evil phrases; 

Why, when dear lips that spake it 
Are dumb, should strangers wake it ? 


Let the thick curtain fall ; 
I know better than all 
How little I have gained, 
How vast the unattained.- 


Sweeter than any sung 

My songs that found no tongue ; 
Nobler than any fact 

My wish that failed of act. 


Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong— 
Finish what | begin 

And all I fail to win. 


‘*From the Infinite Heart a_ sacred 
presence has gone forth and filled the 
earth with the sweetness of immortal 
infancy. Not oncein history alone, but 
every day and always, Christ sees the 
little child in the midst of us, as the 
truest reminder of himself, teaching us 
the secret of happiness, and leading us 
into the kingdom by the way of humility 
and tenderness.” — Whittier. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER. ] 


-——— 2e- 


OUT OF DARKNESS INTO LIGHT. 


Mr. Gorpon CuMMING : 

Dear Sir—You are hereby notified that 
your application for the place of teacher of 
the S. S. No. 7, Cedarville, has been ac- 
cepted. Weshall be pleased to see you on 
Monday morning, January 1, 1875, to begin 
your duties in that capacity. Wishing you 
every success, I remain, yours truly, 

JNO. BERNSON, SECY. 
Cedarville, Canada, Oct. 20, 1875. 

The above is a copy of a letter Gor- 
don Cumming received. It explains it- 
self. Mr. Cumming was not quite out 
of his teens. He had secured a non- 
professional certificate to qualify him 
for the profession of teaching when he 
was but fifteen years of age—a sign of 
no small amount of talent. He would 
be eighteen in the early part of the 
coming December, and after that the 


law would allow him to take charge of a 


school. But his non-professional cer- 
tificate was useless, so far as its licensing 
him to teach was concerned, until he 
had put in the ten weeks’ course of study 
at a county model school, which was to 
qualify him for the actual duty of train- 
ing the ‘‘rising generation.” The 
course of studies to obtain his non- pro- 
fessional certificate consisted of a fair 
knowledge of Reading, Writing, Arith- 
metic, Geography, Chemistry, Algebra, 
Euclid and Book-keeping, enough to 
qualify, as far as book learning was con- 
cerned, to teach the most advanced 
pupils that could be met within the most 
intelligent of rural districts. At the 
model school his course of study con- 
sisted in obtaining some knowledge of 
registers ; the educational theories ad- 
vanced by Bacon, Plato, Aristotle, 
Rousseau, Voltaire and Herbert Spencer; 
School Law; Hogarty’s Art of School 
Management and how to teach particu- 
lar subjects. 


Having finished his course at the 
model school—and it was a very satis- 
factory one, as he graduated with high 
honors and received the warmest con- 
gratulations on his hitherto successful 
career—he bade his friends and rela- 
tions ‘‘Good-by,” and received their 
heartiest expressions of approval for his 
future success, then started for thescene 
of his labors for the year 1876. Gordon 
Cumming’s associates at the ‘‘ Model” 
had heard of the ‘‘ Cedarville Boys,” and 
they predicted for him some hard speci- 
mens to train up. His friends even 
went so far as to draw a caricature re- 
presenting him as he would appear after 
spending one winter among the ‘‘ Hard 
Crowd of Cedarville Youth.” But 
Gordon was not to be discouraged. 
Although rather under medium size, he 
was a born fighter, and his early asso- 
ciations had tended to cultivate rather 
than restrain his courageous tendencies. 
He had often enjoyed an encounter 
with his elder brother, yet he always 
had grit enough to be the last to suspend 
attack, and surely this courage and de- 
termination, which had hitherto pre- 
vented him from living in peace with 
his brother, would now serve him a 
good turn when he came to handle the 
Cedarville Boys. But a knowledge of 
Euclid, Algebra, Plato’s Theories, ac- 
companied with courage and determina- 
tion, was not enough to score success at 
training those boisterous spirits 

Gordon Cumming had a bad opinion 
of humanity generally, and he had not 
much faith in any inherent good quali- 
ties possessed by boys or girls. Indeed, 
it was his misfortune rather than his 
fault that this was the case. Well 
brought up himself, under strictly ortho- 
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dox teaching, he imbibed the notion that 
everyone is inclined toevil. In human 
nature he could see nothing grand, 
noble or dignified. Every sentiment of 
hope, every emotion of reverence, every 
desire to do right or to do good, or to 
feel one’s dignity and glorious possibili- 
ties, had, according to his way of think- 
ing, no abiding place in the human 
mind. In short, to his mind humanity 
was ‘‘totally depraved,” and children 
especially so. 

& Monday morning the third of Janu- 
ary came, promptly at nine the new 
teacher walked up the aisle to the desk, 
closely followed by the argus eyes of the 
children of Cedarville. They were siz- 
ing up their teacher. He had them al- 
ready sized up, and had determined 
upon the method to pursue in training 
them. He was going to be no respecter 
of persons. He was going to teach all 
alike. He had determined to lay down 
the law as soon as he had called them to 
order. 


Soon he began to address them as 
follows: ‘‘ Well, boys and girls, I sup- 
pose I must introduce myself to you as 


the new teacher. You see I am nota 
very big man, but remember that what 
I lack in stature I may make up in 
strength. For the benefit of those un- 
acquainted with the rules of the school, 
I shall proceed to read over the duties 
of pupils as laid down in the School Act, 
so that those who are inclined to trans- 
gress the law will see that ‘the way of 
transgressors is hard.’ In short, the 
disobedient shall be severely punished, as 
I am determined to be the boss here. 
The law reads as follows: ‘The pupils 
shall continue to show an interest in 
their work by being diligent during 
school hours, always respectful to their 
teacher and politeto all. Any pupil 
may be suspended from school for any 
one of the following causes: A repeti- 
tion of any offense, profanity, vulgarity, 
the destruction of any school property by 
cutting, marring or defacing desks, etc.., 
and continual neglect of school work.” 


‘*T now warn you against whispering 
to each other during school hours ; for- 
bid the passing of books to one another, 
or the leaving of seats wichout permis- 
sion, and enjoin upon all the motto, 
‘The hand of the diligent maketh rich.’ 
You may now take your slates and 
work at some problems in arithmetic.” 

The delivering of this introductory 
speech in a defiant tone, had an effect 
upon the youth of Cedarville similar to 
that which one challenger feels when 
his opponent knocks a chip off his 
shoulder, or the peaceful man when 
a robber accosts him with the words: 
‘* Your money or your life.” The chil- 
dren had been humbled, their combative 
spirit roused, their dignity insulted, 
their feelings estranged from him, and 
their natures stirred as the waves of the 
sea when a violent wind passes over it. 
Their first feelings of curiosity for their 
new teacher were supplanted by those 
of contempt. They never felt so much 
dislike for study before, so you can 
imagine with what reluctance they took 
out their slates to begin work. Mr. 
Cumming now turned his eyes from the 
pupils to the inside of his desk to look 
for the school register. He had no 
sooner done so when the sound of a 
whisper reached his ear, and looking 
down he saw John Ford just lowering 
his slate from his face as though he had 
been guiltily defiant of the offense 
against which he had just been warned. 
‘**T have just warned you against whis- 
pering to each other,” the teacher said 
in an angry tone. ‘‘Now John Ford, 
if you think you can whisper without 
my hearing, you are greatly mistaken ; 
you have just broken one of the rules, 
and are liable to be sent home where 
you will be no more bother to me. 
Now remember,” said he, glancing 
his eyes around the room, ‘‘the very 
next person whom I see whispering 
will be punished.” So he turned to 
pick up a brush with which to clean the 
board when he had an opportunity to 
put his last threat into execution. A 
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boy of eleven years, round faced, 
plump, chubby, large mischievous blue 
eyes, but a pleasant expression of mirth 
to his whole countenance, had just 
whispered to his chum, asking for the 
loan of a pencil. He was called to the 
front, told of his misdemeanor and 
ordered to hold ou. his hand, while the 
teacher raised on high a large strap that 
might have served asa harness tug,so far 
as size and strength were concerned; but 
Bert Logan refused to obey even when 
the teacher threatened severe meas- 
ures. So Gordon Cumming had to take 
revenge on Bert by using the strap over 
the shoulders of the boy, an act which 
almost goaded the larger boys on to 
desperation. Such was the effect of 


this first attempt at using harsh means 
to secure discipline among the Cedar- 
ville boys. There wasa stillness among 
the boys for a few minutes, accompan- 
ied by pent up feelings, for only a 
short time elapsed after his punishment 


of Bert, and his calling up John Ford 
for the same offense, viz., whispering ; 
but the teacher had no sooner struck 
John on the shoulder with his strap 
(after his refusal to hold out his hand) 
than John ran in on him and quite a 
scuffle ensued. But the teacher being 
more active than his assailant, managed 
to administer.the strapping without 
being hurt. The contest was no sooner 
over than the incorrigible youth was 
sent home. 

Like wildfire the news spread through 
the section of the teacher’s attempts to 
enforce obedience. Some were blaming 
him, others were upholding him, but as 
the majority of the school board were 
on his side, and as he was gifted with 
great determination accompanied by 
surplus courage, he persisted in the way 
he began, scolding, threatening, slap- 
ping, whipping ; his whole management 
of the school was of the most coercive 
kind, keeping the children angry with 
him during school hours, and they were 
barely civil to him outside. The times 
were hard for the parents, for the chil- 


dren had to be driven to school, sogreat 
was their dislike for the teacher, but 
still more disagreeable for the teacher. 
By expulsion and other unpleasant 
means he managed to weather the storm 
that his imprudent conduct had raised. 
But he could hardly be blamed, for he 
had clung to the letter of the law, fol- 
lowed the example of his elders in the 
profession and acted up to the light that 
he had. 

Gordon’s school of discipline had been 
so troublesome to the parents as well as 
disagreeable to his pupils, that before the 
term was up, he was aware that his ser- 
vices could be easily dispensed with at 
the end of the year; but near the end of 
the year at Cedarville a new world was 
opened out before him, for in the latter 
part of September, a traveling phrenolo- 
gist delivered a couple of illustrated 
lectures in his school. Gordon then saw 
for the first time that there were great 
differencesin character, and although he 
was well versed in other subjects, such 
as those before mentioned, yet only now 
did he see how little he knew about the 
great subject of human nature, and 
almost inwardly reproached his fopmer 
tutors for not calling his attention to the 
subject of Phrenology before, asa means 
to enable him to understand the differ- 
ent characters of children that came to 
him for instruction. He had been im- 
pressed by some pupils that human 
nature was corrupt, and possessed no 
redeeming feature, and that the right 
way to deal with it was to ‘‘spare not 
the rod.”” He nowsaw that every human 
being possessed the elements of kind- 
ness, justice, respect and a looking for- 
ward to a glorious future. He saw also 
that the source of evil lay in man’s 
animal propensities, which were a neces- 
sity yet liable to abuse ; he understood 
now, for the first time, why a whipping 
only roused up the evil of children 
instead of making them better; that 
children are not all so ‘deceitful and 
desperately wicked” as he formerly un- 
derstood them to be, but that they still 
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possessed innate qualities that raised 
them far above the brute creation, and 
stamped upon them the image of God; 
that the higher powers, when appealed 
to, produced far more influence for 
good upon his pupils than the rousing 
up of the animal feelings of revenge and 
aggression by corporal punishment, and 
that the methods of dealing with one pupil 
were entirely opposite to those which 
should be used in dealing with another. 
His ideas of the nobility of man and the 
fatherhood of God were broadened ; he 
had more sympathy for the shortcom- 
ings of his fellow creatures. He now 
saw that to educate for a complete man, 
he had to understand man’s nature. His 
ready intuition saw that this must be a 
subject of far more importance than the 
masses attached to it, so he immediately 
procured a set of books on the subject: 
and began to study itin earnest. By the 
end of the year he looked at each pupil 
as he never had before; each head and 
face was a revelation to him. 

The next year his services were in a 
new school about a hundred miles from 
Cedarville. There he discarded his old 
methods of coercion and treated his 
pupils as if they belonged to the human 
race, by appealing to their higher pow- 
ers. He succeeded so well that his 
salary was increased for the next year, 
but all the time he longed to go to oth- 
ers and tell of the glad news of his be- 
ing led ‘‘ out of darkness into light.” 
He was convinced that Phrenology was 
the panacea for most of the ills that peo- 
ple are heir to ; he saw in it the philoso- 
pher’s guide and the philanthropist’s 
hope. Next year, having diligently 
pursued the study, the importance of 
which had dawned upon his mind, he 
resigned his position as teacher and 
went into the lecture field, where he 
scored success by becoming respected 
for his earnestness, looked up to for his 
wise counsels, and loved for the glori- 
ous news which he brought to his fel- 
low-beings. He was happy himself, 
being conscious of leading out of dark- 


ness many a fellow-teacher, struggling, 
as he himself had struggled the first 
year. Igis financial success was far be- 
yond his expectations, and he is now 
on the high road to wealth, fame and 
happiness, doing his best to lead others 
**Out of Darkness into Light.” 
MRS. N. D. LAMB. 
-+ 


SUBLIMITY. 


S there not a wide difference between 
the grand, awful and sublime, 
and the picturesque, graceful, elegant 
and nice? We see at once that grand, 
awful and sublime things must have a 
largeness and a dignity that the merely 
picturesque and graceful does not pos- 
sess. The organ of Ideality understands 
small things that are beautiful, scenes 
that are nicely arranged, colors that 
finely contrast; whatever is delicate, 
dainty, finely wrought, polished and 
finished. 
The organ of Sublimity gives to the 


mind the faculty that enables us to see 
and enjoy the vast and magnificent in 


nature and in the work of man. Some 
phrenological authors are of opinion 
that one faculty is all that is necessary 
to understand these different classes of 
objects, but there is so wide a step be- 
tween the simply beautiful and the large 
and majestic that we have good reasons 
to define a faculty for each. In the 
differentiation of colors, it is recognized 
by psychologists that the nerve centers 
for vision have special functions, and 
that color blindness is due not toa nerve 
defect of the mechanical apparatus of the 
seeing organ, but to defect or absence 
of the center or centers in the brain, the 
function of which is to receive color 
impressions. Hence, if a man can not 
distinguish red or yellow from green or 
blue when these colors are associated, 
the centers for red or yellow are defec- 
tive or absent in the brain organism. If 
this be the case with the color sense, 
certainly itis to be expected that nature 
will make a difference with regard to 
matters of esthetics that are widely dif- 
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ferent. Some people are very fond of 
mountain scenery. They are never tired 
of looking at the soaring peaks, the 
rocky chasms and the roaring streams 
that bound down their sides ; they can 
look on while a tempest is raging, and 
enjoy the thunder’s crack and the sharp 
flash of lightning. Other people do not 
like such scenes at all; but if we give 
them the quiet beauty of some riverside 
home, with elegant furniture, pictures, 
books of poetry and decorated porce- 
lain, and they are delighted. In art, 
sublimity prefers the mass.ve and grand, 
ideality the graceful and dainty. 

We can see the difference these quali- 
ties make in those who pursue the com- 
mon trades. One who has large Con- 
structiveness and strong Ideality likes 
to work at something that has delicate 
finish and beauty. If a carpenter, he 
inclines to work in that which requires 
nice fitting and would use the woods 
that are susceptible of polish. Sub- 
limity gives to Constructiveness the dis- 
position to work at large structures, 
the church building, the big steam en- 
gine, the great ship. Artists with large 
Sublimity, like Mr. Moran, or Mr. 
Church, paint pictures of mountains 
and go to the mightiest within their 
reach for their studies. But the painter 
with stronger Ideality than Sublimity 
will give us scenes of interior life, pretty, 
suggestive glimpses of homeand society, 
bright pieces of waterside or landscape, 
like Hart or Gifford. Then the poet like 
Milton or Poe shows in marked ways 
his sense of the grand and terrific, 
while Tennyson and Longfellow do 
not show so much of these character- 
istics, but are elaborate and delicate in 
their appreciation of the graceful and 
refined in nature and art. D. 





“IF I HAD ONLY KNOWN,” 


LADY, who has become some- 

what prominent in literary cir- 

cles, told us the other day something of 
her experience : 

*“*T can never remember the time,” 


said she, ‘‘ when rhymes and finely 
pointed sentences were not holding high 
carnival within my brain. Some of 
these I used to write out while young; 
but a near friend found some of my 
manuscripts one day and scathed me 
with her criticisms, as she compared 
them with the offerings of some re- 
nowned writer. 

‘* Neither of us seemed to realize that 
any renowned writer could not have all 
at once climbed to the pinnacle of his 
greatness ; so I grew discouraged, and 
feared having anything from my pen 
seen. Years passed by. A gentleman 
of good literary attainments was pre- 
paring for an exhibition, and craved an 
offering from me. I wrote something 
onceat which he seemed to be surprised, 
asking why I had not made more of a 
specialty of literary work. 

‘* After this I met with a professor of 
Phrenology who begged the favor of 
giving my head an examination. I 
was told that I could make my mark as 


a writer, as I possessed the needed 
brain qualifications. 

‘*Events happened very soon after, 
which drove me to take up writing asa 
resort to save myself from mental an- 
guish. 

‘*My first article proved a success, 


commanding a good price. From that 
time I kept on. But do you wonder 
that I sorrow because I did not sooner 
find my congenial vocation. 

‘*T think of the years spent in dish- 
washing and cooking, when, if I had 
been led to know of the place for which 
my Creator intended me, I should have 
been making for myself a name and 
place. 

‘*T was on the shady. side of forty 
when I sent off my first article. What 
might I not have accomplished within 
those twenty years of my befogged 
life?” 

I wish all parents who are striving 
to make farmers of their sons who 
wish to follow a profession or are trying 
to educate their sons for ministers when 
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they would prefer following the plow, 
would take them to a phrenologist. 
Likewise let our daughters don cleri- 
cal robes or study medicine if they 
choose, and not hinder them by telling 
them such things are unwomanly or out 
of their sphere. 

One of the brightest features of the 
present era is, that woman is com- 
ing to know that shecan do some things 
as well as men, and that men are be- 
coming more and more willing that 
women should enter into what was 
formerly their sphere of work, if quali- 
fied. 

That Phrenology bears an important 
part in leading women to enter upon an 
enlarged sphere, we have not a doubt. 

MRS. S. ROSALIE SILL. 
TEN DOLLARS FOR A PARAGRAPH. 

The editor of this department of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL offers a prize 
of ten dollars for the best true story of a 
hit made by a phrenologist in giving a 
delineation of character. Competitors 
will make their communications as brief 
and pointed as possible, and not longer 
than two hundred words. All letters 
must be accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer. The contest will 
be decided by a vote of the subscribers 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL after publication 
of such stories as the editor shall accept. 
The December number will close the 
contest. Address communications to 
Editor Practical Phrenology Depart- 
ment, PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 27 
E. 21st street, Broadway, New York. 


HIT NO.87.—THE GOOD SPELLER. 
—To « young man in the city of Scranton, 
Pa., I remarked, ‘‘ You ought to be good in 
spelling, and would make a good lexico- 
grapher.” He replied, ‘‘I missed but one 
word in my life, and I did not know it was 
in the lesson.” * D. D. STROUP. 

Class of ’88. 


HIT NO. 88 —About the first of last 
July, at the Forest House, Budd’s -Lake, 
N. J., [examined a gentleman. I told him 
I thought he was a doctor, and that he 


would like surgery very much. When he 
asked me which department of surgery he 
would prefer—the light or heavy cases—I 
replied that he would not be likely to take 
up a specialty like the ear, eye or throat, 
but that he would prefer the more delicate 
cases of heavy surgery, that require deep 
thought and study, like removing an inter- 
nal tumor or cancer. He told me I had 
struck him exactly in every particular. He 
is Dr. Wm. Francis Homan, of 104 West 
Sixty-fourth street, New York City, and is 
making a study of just such cases as I men- 
tioned. ALBERT BAUSOH. 


HIT NO. 89.—A short time ago Prof. 
Drayton, at my request, gave a delineation 
of my character; from among a score of 
equally good hits I will only take space to 
mention three : 

He said: I. You have been raised a Pres- 
byterian, but you are inclined to be more 
liberal and believe all Christian churches 
equally good. 

II. You take great pleasure in the study 
of science, medicine especially, but have a 
dread of the dissecting room. 

III. You have large Caution and mod- 
erate Self-esteem, hence shrink from re- 
sponsibility for the fear of mistakes. 

As to my religion he hit the mark ; it | as 
always been my ambition to be a physician, 
yet there is one barrier — the dissecting 
room. I had refused a very responsible 
position a few weeks previous, fearing mis- 
takes. I have a strong faith now in the 
science of Phrenology, which I did not 
have previous to the delineation. There 
would be fewer skeptics on this subject if 
they could receive delineations from such 
men as Profs. Sizer and Drayton. 

MILO W. 


TIRED PEOPLE. 

F the many unfortunate people in 

the world, there are few so de- 
serving of pity as those whose daily toil 
is such a hardship to them that neither 
strength nor inclination is left for any- 
thing else. The drain upon their ener- 
gies is so heavy that nature is unable to 
to meet it; and now and then there 
is a breakdown, which means loss of 
work and of money, and a doctor’s bill 
into the bargain. Tosuch sufferers we 
would suggest theadvisability of looking 
at matters fairly and thoroughly, and 
asking themselves whether it is not pos- 
sible to lighten, in some measure, the 
burden of work and responsibility that 
is now crushing the zest and joy out of 
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life. Some of us have got into the un- 
comfortable habit of doing things we 
have no business to do. In our anxiety 
to havethe work well done, we go fidget- 
ing round, giving finishing touches that 
are not needed, and allowing it toabsorb 
more time and strength that we can 
spare. That happy knack that some 
persons have of working quietly, easily 
and with as much contentment as can 
be gained out of the day’s experiece, 1s 
worth cultivating, if only for the sake 
of the physical exhaustion it will save. 
A bustling, worrying, excitable work- 
man goes through far more exertion, 
yet does his duty no better than his 
more orderly neighbor. The old saying 
that ‘‘It’s no use killing yourself to 
keep yourself,” has a grain of wisdom 


in it for tired people. The most effectual 
remedy for the weariness that proves so 
embarrassing in the majority of in- 
stances is to lessen the present strain 
somehow, and be careful not to add 
new, unnecessary burdens. When na- 
ture calls for a rest, her demand must 
be obeyed, and it must be a genuine 
respite from toil. There is not much 
permanent advantage to be derived from 
trying to push a number of little jobs in 
edgewise, ‘‘while we are resting,” 
and a persistent adherence to such 
a practice will result, sooner or 
later, in a weariness of body and a 
depression of spirit that will tax to 
their utmost the best efforts of doc- 
tors and nurses.—Health and Home 
(Eng.). 





SKETCHES OF PHRENULOGICAL BLOGRAPHY. 


A. P. DUTCHER, M.D. 


MONG the early students and 
writers interested in Phrenology 


was De. A. P. Dutcher. He contribu- 


ted many and valuable articles to the 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. He wrote 
in aclear and concise style, embracing 
much information in small compass. 
The titles of some of his articles are 
** Size of the Brain, an Index of Mental 
Power,” ‘‘ Anatomy and Physiology of 
the Human Heart,” ‘‘Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Organs of Respira- 
tion,” ‘‘Anatomy and Physiology of 
Digestion,” etc., etc. We regret that 
we are unable to give any further 
statistics of Dr. Dutcher’s biography. 


COLONEL FITZGIBBON. 


Colonel Fitzgibbon was a soldier in the 
war of 1812 and though fighting 
against us in the war, was later a friend 
to us personally and a friend to phren- 
ology. After peace was declared he was 
given a government position in Canada, 
and while residing there we frequently 
heard of and from him ; he fought with 
his pen for phrenology most earnestly. 
While visiting Canada in 1840, we be- 


COLONEL FITZGIBBON. 


came acquainted with him, visited at 
his house and broke bread with him at 
his table. He spent as much time with 
us as his duties as clerk in Parliament 
would allow, for it was a great treat to 
him to be with those who loved what 
he loved, and who had devoted their 
lives to its promulgation. At the time 
of the marriage of the writer, she re- 
ceived from Colonel Fitzgibbon a letter 
of brotherly or fatherly advice analogous 
to the letter of Washington Irving, ‘‘To 
a wife.” This letter she prized and often 
read and endeavored to follow the ad- 
vice therein given. For more than 
forty years Colonel Fitzgibbon was an 
ardent student and reader in phreno- 
logical lines; he was not content to 
learn only, but wished to communicate 
his knowledge to young and old. He 
says: ‘‘ From my early youth my mind 
has been religiously disposed and that 
disposition was affectionately cultivated 
by my humble, uneducated, but most 
worthy parents. My thoughts were al- 
most constantly employed in endeavor 
ing to find out by what service, above 
all others (if any such could be found 
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out by me), I could best answer the pur- 
pose for which the Deity, as I supposed, 
must have created me ; for I imagined 
that there must be some duty more ex- 
cellent than any other, and therefore, 
more acceptable to the Almighty. After 
long and earnest contemplation, I de- 
cided that doing good to my neighbor, 
was that concentration of duty which 
was the most high and holy for man to 
perform here below. From that day to 
the present have I endeavored to act 
up to this conviction, with what effect 
is known only to Him to whom all 
men’s deeds are known. 

‘*T have no doubt, whatever, of the 
truth of Phrenology and of its vast im- 
portance tothe human family hereafter.” 

In speaking of woman's inflence on 
human character he says: ‘‘In the first 
ten years of life must be laid the founda- 
tion of what is usually called good 
temper; by giving due exercise to be- 
nevolence, justice and to all the moral 
sentiments, and by watchfully keeping 
inactive the animal propensities until 


they shall become duly enfeebled, and 
perfectly subjected to the control of the 
moral sentiments and intellectual facul- 
ties. The well-instructed mother and 
nurse can best accomplish its highest 
and most important of all duties. Thus 
will mothers be hereafter the great 
formers of human character, and, with 
divine aid, they will become the chief 
benefactors of our race. A few plain 
lessons to uneducated mothers, even, 
will suffice to enable them todo much 
towards bringing up their infant child- 
ren in love to God and love to one an- 
other. 

‘* Let us call Phrenology to our aid in 
all we do, and we will find its power to 
improve the human mind increased far 
beyond what all other means, other 
than Christianity have heretofore done 
for our race. We shall find Phrenology 
far ‘more excellent’ than even New- 
ton’s great discoveries or than all the 
other ‘schemes of human conception’ 
heretofore promulgated to the world.” 

CO. F. WELLS. 





Ce a a 


CHILD CULTURE. 





THE CULTIVATION OF REVERENCE. 


N observer of the children and 
youth of the present day ques- 

tions whether the sentimentof reverence 
is not actually dying out of the human 
breast. He avers that there is a noticeable 
difference, in this respect,in the cranial 
‘development of this generation com- 
pared to the generations gone before. 
However that may be, it is easily seen 
that in our respect for independent 
thought, our efforts to throw off all the 
‘shackles imposed on us by the past, we 
are in danger of losing some things of 
inestimable value. The old-time cour- 
tesy, for instance, shown by youth to 
the aged and respect to superiors in 
authority and attainment seem to have 


departed with a belief in ghosts and 


hobgoblins. The youthful mind of to- 
day is seldom troubled by a sense of 
superiority in any of its associates.- It 
grows in “an atmosphere that breeds 
statesmen and presidents from the most 
unpromising social conditions, and is 
taught to make its own goal nothing 
short of the highest. This frame of mind 
is admirable if only it could be accom- 
panied by some graces of the spirit with- 
out which the most solid character is 
incomplete. 

Of course, the beginning of a cultiva- 
tion of reverence, like all beginnings of 
character building, is in the nursery. 
Respect for the authority and judgment 
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of the parent isthe foundation. As few 
of our children seem born with that res- 
pect, it must be the product of conquest. 
How it is neither born nor conquered in 
many families was illustrated when a 
father was told-by his two-year old son 
and heir, ‘‘Shut up, papa!” with a de- 
cided stamp of his chubby foot. The 
father wheeled his back to the child, and 
shook with silent laughter, baby all the 
while understanding the true inward- 
ness of the situation. Who does not 
know what his great grandfather would 
have done ina similar case. A happy 
medium between the two methods is 
possible where the child would suffer no 
injustice, and would perceive, in part, 
his relationship to a superior. But, as 
a nation, we admire saucy smartness 
from our babies up to our statesmen. 

A reverence for human nature must 
be rooted in a proper respect for self. 
The little child can be taught the value 
of the wonderful body he lives in, be 
shown the beautiful adaptation to his 
needs of hand and feet, arms and legs, 
eyes and ears, and be warned against 
abuses of all kinds. George McDonald 
has somewhere said that ‘‘ Children 
should be taught they have bodies.” 
They are souls themselves, and the body 
is a temporary dwelling place ; but we 
ordinarily proceed directly the reverse 
of this injunction, and, at last, spend 
years trying to convince the pupil that 
he is something more than an animal. 
Begin aright; and when the scholar 
comes to the study of physiology, ana- 
tomy, phrenology and mental philoso- 
phy, he will bring a reverent spirit that 
will grow in intensity with each new 
discovery of how ‘fearfully and won- 
derfully” he is made. He will have 
achieved, by this time, too much respect 
for himself and his kind to do a mean 
thing, to deviate from the truth to impli- 
cate a comrade, and so on through the 
whole code of moral honor. 

Reverence for age under all conditions 
is as rare in our youth as it is beautiful. 
In the cultivation of this virtue Ameri- 
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cans are behind most nations. In Ger- 
many, for instance, the children of the 
house have daily instructions regarding 
their manners toward elders, in which 
the care of the aged is insisted upon as 
a religious duty. German ladies who 
take positions as governesses in our 
families are astonished at our lax ways 
in this matter. One of them lately said 
to the writer : 

‘*T must adhere to my German prin- 
ciples, if Ilose my position. If I cannot 
lay a proper foundation for character in 
my pupils, I must find something else 
by which to earn a livelihood, or return 
to my own country.”’ 

Too often with us there is an impulse 
of impatience with the aged, especially 
when they have passed the period of 
usefulness. The money value that we 
tack to all our belongings sometimes de- 
files the tenderest relationships. Young 
America wants to get on, to make his 
fortune, to acquire fame, and cannot 
tolerate incumbrances. Who has not 
heard ‘‘The old man,” ‘‘The old wom- 
an,” spoken of in the same tone that 
one would use in referring to the old 
rag bag. 

In the streets of a great city the ob- 
server finds daily illustrations of this 
spirit. Unless attire and demeancr de- 
note wealth and social importance, the 
old person is rudely jostled or thrust 
one side, is either unnoticed in his feeble 
efforts to advance or is heartlessly jeered 
by some idle fellow. Whenever an act 
of courtesy or kindness is bestowed on 
the aged poor, it is sure to be made the 
subject of a tine story in the newspapers, 
whereas the rule should be exactly tke 
contrary. If ever in the streets of New 
York an old person of whatever con- 
dition invariably receives help over the 
rough crossing and in carrying his 
parcels, is spoken to with respectful 
courtesy, and has an easy path made 
for him through the hurrying throng, 
we shall have happy evidence that the 
city nurseries have laid a true founda- 
tion in its youth for noble characters. 
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A great work lies before our parents be- 
fore this evidence comes to hand. 
Considering how wanting we are in 
reverence for things seen, it is not 
strange that the age is notable for its 
disregard of the invisible and spiritual 
side of the universe. The boy of nine, 
who, when studying his Sunday-school 
lesson, decisively informs his mother 
that he shall never believe the Jonah 
and whale story, no matter if it is in the 
Bible, and reads the “ Arabian Nights’ 
Tales” with an amusing consciousness 


of their unreality, is full ready to over- 
throw all forms of belief by the time he 
is twenty-one. Such boys are in al- 
most every home of culture and refine- 
ment, and only a wise, sympathetic, 
broad training can save in them a rev- 
erence for the unseen forces of our nat- 
ure, the suggestions of a higher life. 
Parents, think deep and long on these 
things, that the jewels placed in your 
keeping shall not lose but increase in 
brilliancy from day to day, from year 
to year. SARAH E. BURTON. 


ae >o< 


AN OPEN LETTER. 


Dea MOTHERS :--In the January is- 
sue of a Pailadelphia family magazine, 
one of its household band writes : 

‘*T wonder if M. F. has not been asked 
a score of questions ever since she told 
her little girl about the egg, the chicken, 
and herself,” etc. 

This re-awakened in my soul a great 
longing to tell the mothers everywhere 
just how my dear, blessed mother an- 
swered my queries v hen I was a pre- 
-cocious little child of five. It has been 
to me a life-long blessing that I had 
such a good, wise mother ; and although 
it would hardly do to print in the gen- 
eral paper what she said to me, I would 
like you to get it in this confidential 
way. 

A little baby had been born in the 
house where we were boarding. Full 
-of childish curiosity, I asked : 

‘*Mamma, oh, mamma! where did 
the baby come from ?” 

‘*From God,” answered my mother, 
solemnly. 

‘* How ?” I asked, open-eyed. 

‘*God sent it here,” was her reply. 

‘* How?” I persisted. 

My mother looked at me for an in- 
stant, earnestly and thoughtfully, before 
making reply ; and then said : 

‘*Do you remember what I read to 
you yesterday about the loaves and 
fishes, and what I told you about mir- 
-acles ?” 


‘* Yes, mamma,” I replied, wonder- 
ing what that had to do with my ques- 
tion. 

‘* Well, Helen,” she continued, ‘‘there 
is something about the coming of a soul, 
a new life, into this world that no one 
can quite explain. It is a miracle just 
as much as the multiplying of the loaves 
and fishes; but it happens so often that 
people have got used to it.” 

I had no difficulty in understanding 
‘‘srown-up” language, because my 
parents had never ‘‘talked down” to 
me. 

‘*Did Mrs. B. know that God intended 
to send her a baby?’ I next inquired. 

‘*Yes,” said my mother, frankly ; 
‘*mothers always know sometime be- 
fore ; they have to make preparations 
for the little stranger.” 

‘*That ’counts!” I replied. ‘‘I saw 
her making baby-clothes, but I did not 
know who they were for.” 

A moment’s pause and I broke out 
with : 

‘*T think it very queer, God let her 
be sick just when it came !” 

‘* No,” said my mother, ‘‘the mothers 
are usually sick when their babies come ; 
you see the little new bodies are very 
tender, and if the mothers were quite 
well and strong they might forget and 
take the babies out too soon, or expose 
their eyes to too bright a light, and it 
might make them blind. God is very 
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wise in letting it be so that they have to 
keep quiet themselves, till the little 
babies are used to the big new world in 
which they find themselves.” 

‘**O!” LT exclaimed, by way of reply ; 
but presently startled her with the 
query : 

‘*Could they come just anywhere?” 
~ **Yes,” replied my mother, ‘‘I suppos® 
they could; but as the mothers expect 
them they usually go to their own 
rooms to wait. You see itis a very 
solemn thing to have a little new soul 
and body to train and take charge of, 
and they want to think of it quietly.” 

‘* But, mamma,” I said, inquisitively, 
‘‘could little Henry have come to his 
mother in the pantry ?” 

‘** Yes,” replied my mother, gravely, 
‘*if she had been there at the time.” 

Another pause, and I asked : 

** How did she know that he wasn’t a 
girl?” 

** Justas all mothers do. God always 
lets the mother know whether the baby 
is a girl or a boy.” 

‘*But, mamma, supposed she had 
happened to die, just when the baby 
came, how would they have known 
then?” I said, meditatively. 

‘If the mother were to die, God 
would let the person who took care of 
the baby for her know. There could be 
no mistake.” 

‘*Oh, I ami so glad!” I replied, with 
asigh ‘of relief. ‘‘I think it would be 
dreadful to grow up thinking one was 
a girl and then find out by and by that 
one wasn’t after all.” 

‘*There isn’t the least bit of danger of 
that,” said my mother, comfortingly. 

As there seemed to be no more ques- 

‘tions coming, she then told me with 
great earnestness : 

‘* Now, my little girl, these things we 
have been speaking of are what we call 
‘delicate subjects.’ They are perfectly 
pure and right—everything that God 
makes is good and pure ; but sometimes 
by the way people talk of pure things 
they make them seem impure and vul- 


gar.” (Ll remember the look on her face, 
and the tone of her voice as she said the 
latter word, which was new tome.) ‘It is 
always right for children to talk of deli- 
cate subjects to their mothers, but to no 
one else, not even to your sister or lit:le 
friends.” 

Seeing that I did not quite compre- 
hend, she gave a homely illustration. 

‘You know when you have a 
diarrhcea you come and tell mamma; 
but you would not think of speaking of 
it to Charlie,” the baby’s brother and 
my little playmate, ‘‘or even to sister 
Agnes. That is one kind of a ‘delicate 
subject,’ and what we have been talking 
about is another. Do you understand 
now, Helen ?” 

‘* Yes, mamma,” I replied, thcrough- 
ly enlightened. ' 

She then bade me be sure and come 
to her, and no one else, in case I should 
think of any other question about ‘‘deli- 
cate subjects” that I might like to ask. 
But the years rolled by without my ever 
having occasion to—so thoroughly 
had my curiosity been laid by her wise 
replies. 

When I was eight years old we were 
again living in a house where a babe 
was born. Its sister, my own age, and 
I, had been praying for a little sister for 
weeks—much to our mother’s quiet 
amusement, I dare say. 

When I ran into the garden one 
morning before breakfast, Phronie was 
there before me and came dancing to- 
ward me with the joyful news: 

‘“*Oh, Helen, the sister’s come ; and 
it’s my mother’s baby.” 

‘**T don’t mind that a bit,” I returned, 
generously. ‘‘You know we were 
going to have it in partnership, any- 
way. I’mso glad it’s come!” 

‘*Yes, and you can’t guess where the 
doctor found it,” said Phronie, glee- 
fully. 

‘* Found it?” I repeated, bewildered. 

‘Yes ; he found it under a cabbage, 
in the garden !” 

‘‘Phronie Langford, how dare you say 
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such a thing tome! Don’t you know 
that that is one of God's holy miracles? 
Don’t say ‘ abbage in the garden,’ 
again !” I exclaimed. in sudden wrath. 

‘*My patience, Helen Steinhauer, if 
you ain’ the queerest girl I ever knew !” 
returned my little playmate, unable to 
comprehend my righteous indignation. 

When we were about thirteen, she 
came to me with another piece of infor- 
mation ; this time with great secrecy 
and much tittering. 

‘*Phronie Langford, don’t you know 
that your mother is the proper person 
to whom to talk about such things?’ I 
exclaimed, severely. ‘‘ Never talk to 
me about such delicate subjects again !” 

‘If you ain’t the queerest girl !” she 
returned, amazed. ‘‘Whyv, my mother 
would be the last person I'd think of 
telling,” she frankly exclaimed. 

By and by, as mysteries thickened, I 
often was left out of their confidences, 
as my schoolmates whispered in little 
knots together, because ‘‘ Helen tells 
everything to her mother.” 

But, indeed, it was a protection to me 
that my mother was not only my dear- 
est friend, but my most trusted confi- 
dante. Of course, I did not actually 
repeat to her everything that was said to 





me, but I refused to listen to anything 
I would have felt unwilling to repeat. 

To these facts 1 owe it, that when I 
arrived at mature womanhood, my 
heart and mind were as pure and inno- 
cent. as those of a little child, or ss the 
deaf, who escape hearing vulgar 
speeches, often are. . 

When I came to the proper age, my 
mother explained to me all that she 
thought I needed to know at that time, 
bidding me to come to her for further 
information, if there was anything that 
I did not understand. 

I have often regretted that she did 
not impart more to me then, as my curi- 
osity had been so effectually laid when 
a child, that additional queries never 
suggested themselves, and I conse- 
quently remained for years in absolute 
ignorance of much that every girl has 
a right to know, and ought to learn 
from a mother’s lips, but of which I 
knew nothing until I studied medicine, 
for my mother died when I was seven- 
teen. 

Trusting that you may be able to util- 
ize these facts, and make them sugges- 
tive to other mothers, I am, very truly 
yours for truth and purity, 

HELEN A. STEINHAUER, 


a 


SLOYD IN AN ORPHANS’ HOME. 


° ELEN L. MANNING, one of the 

correspondents of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL, writes in the Journal of Indus- 
trial Education of a home for orphan 
children at Battle Creek, Mich. Her 
account of the management and doings 
of the institution is interesting. In this 
home symmetrical physical culture is a 
partof the daily program, and often the 
hours of recreation are spent in the 
‘* play exercises ” of Swedish gymnastics 
which are admirably adapted for the 
purpose. In consequence, the children 
have healthy, well-developed bodies, 
correct carriage and natural grace. 
Their dress is healthful and simple, and 
their diet, though plain, is wholesome 


and nutritious, and is daily served in 
courses by the children themselves. 
They are polite to each other as to a 
guest, the table topic is chosen by the 
teacher or house mother, and question 
and remark freely encouraged. Gossipy 
personalities are in this way guarded 
against and table talk worthy of the 
name is practically taught. A full hour 
is spent at each meal so its service is un- 
hurried and the first process of digestion 
is not neglected through haste. 

School work is systematic and the in- 
struction thorough, and in addition to 
studies usually taught in school, classes 
are formed in sewing, in which mend- 
ing, darning and cutting and making 
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are carefully taught. In the summer 
they spend an hour each day in health- 
ful garden work, each child being al- 
lowed a specified plat for raising vege- 
tables, the proceeds from the sale of 
which, are at their individual disposal. 
One hour each day is spent in Sloyd 
work under a competent instructor. 
The Sloyd room is equipped with six 
Swedish benches and two children are 
accomodated ata bench. It is consid- 
ered that a class of twelve is as large as 
one teacher can supervise properly, and 
so half of the children work in the morn- 
ing and half in the afternoon. Sloyd 
proper is designed for the use of children 
ten years old or upwards who may be 
entrustei with a variety of sharp tools ; 
but some of these children are between 


seven and ten and for them has been ar- 
ranged asort of primary course in Sloyd 
by Miss Meri Topelius, one of the few 
native Sweedish teachers now in this 
country. It is a pleasant sight to look 
into the work room and see the busy 
workers at their benches, some using 
scroll or bracket saws, smoothing planes, 
files or sand paper, while others are lay- 
ing out their work with compasses 
straight edges and tri-squares. Every 
article manufactured must have some 
utility, that being a part of the Sloyd 
doctrine, and the articles are graded 
from simple play knives, fish line 
winders, key labels, yarn winders, seed 
labels, paper knives, pancake turners, 
etc., to brackets and boxes put together 
with two forms of blind dovetailing. 











SENSIBLE TREATMENT OF THE SICK 


T is safe to premise that all diseases 
are the results of violations of God- 
ordained laws, which laws were given 
for the promotion of the welfare and 
happinessof man. While the infraction 
of mental and moral laws, or mental 
and moral influences, may sensibly af- 
fect our diseases, it is sufficient to my 
purpose to have regard only to the laws 
of the body, and to physical sins. It is 
equily true, probably, that what we 
usually regard as disease is but the 
representative of the real derangement 
of some part of this wonderful organ- 
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ism, the human body ; the palpable ef- 
forts of nature to remove such, to con- 
duct off morbid matters, eliminate dis- 
turbing accumulations, and restore the 
natural condition of thesystem. Nature 
is untiring in her efforts to mitigate the 
woes of suffering humanity ; all of her 
efforts being on the line of cure, though 
she is far too often foiled in these mer- 
ciful endeavors by the officious meddling 
of some who claim to be the only scien- 
tific healers. In her merciful mission 
she does not overlook the slightest 
scratch or wound, while the more fatal 
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forms of disease, even when not cur- 
able, are modified, their more painful 
features assuaged or removed. Seen in 
this light, we may well regard pain as 
cautionary, a warning to prevent fur- 
ther wrong-doing, an alarm—such a 
pain being the utterance from the great 
alarm-clock of the nervous system, in- 
tended to prevent disease and suffering. 
When a finger comes in contact with a 
hot surface, the resulting pain reminds 
the nerves, ever on the alert of duty, 
when a warning message is quickly sent 
to the brain, and, ‘‘ quick as thought,” 
a return dispatch is received, ‘‘ Take it 
away!” If there is a pain in the stom- 
ach, it is a warning that too much food 
has been taken, or that it was improper 
food, or taken improperly, or at the 
wrong time—under some circumstances 
calculated todo harm. If, at the brain, 


jt may warn of too much mental toil, or, 
quite as likely, of a deranged stomach 
sustaining an intimate sympathy with 
the brain. So of all pains and physical 


sufferings, all having a merciful mis- 
sion. 

What shall be done for the sick? If 
the diseases have been produced by vio- 
lations of the laws of our being, common 
sense would teach us that to remove 
the derangements these laws must be 
observed, the system must be restored 
to its natural condition by a reversed 
course, added to such means as will in- 
crease the vigor of the vital forces, aid- 
ing nature in her efforts to cure disease, 
remembering that nature does far more 
for us than virulent poisons can ever 
perform. If the food has been improper, 
too stimulating, too highly spiced, if 
foods which are difficult of digestion 
have been used, the rich pastry—rich 
in indigestible ingredients—pork and 
beans, doughnuts, sausages, moldy 
cheese, new biscuits, dried fruits and 
nuts, and the like, have been eaten in 
large quantities, the reversed course is 
suggested by common sense. 

Ham, for example, requires more than 
five times the time required by several 


a 


other kinds of simple food, and if the 
digestive organs have become so en- 
feebled as to become unable to perform 
their usual duties, a change will be safe 
and highly commendable. It should te 
constantly borne in mind that our health 
and strength are not the result of the 
amount of food taken, ar, indeed, of 
the kind, but of the amount digested, 
changed to blood, which is ‘‘the life.” 
It is notably true that bread, the “‘ staff 
of life,” and the whole range of grains, 
are far more nourishing than the meats, 
while the fruits and the better kinds of 
the vegetables are very appetizing, all, 
as a whole, being more easily digested 
than the meats. It is also true that 
simple foods are more keenly relished if 
the appetite is in a normal condition, 
not impaired by the use of the spices, 
condiments, alcohol, tobacco, ete. 

In addition to the use of good, nour- 
ishing, simple and easily digested food: 
as a means of so increasing the activity 
of the vital forces that they may rid the 
system of disease, build upand give tone 
to all of the physical powers, it is desira- 
ble to so utilize these forces of nature as 
to renovate, purify, energize and recu- 
perate them that they may be able to 
remove disease and fortify the body that 
it may be able to resist ordinary attacks. 
As the blood is supposed to be impure 
in all casesof illness, I know of no more 
efficient means of purifying it than by 
the free use of pure air--so abundantly 
supplied that no mortal ever fear a 
scarcity (it has been estimated that an 
adult needs 200 cubic feet each hour—a 
generous supply, indeed)—that this vital 
fluid may be as pure as possible. Again, 
good, new and pure blood may be made 
by the use of pure and wholesome food, 
these two means being far more than 
equal to all of the ‘blood purifiers” 
ever advertised. This new blood, with 
that purified by the breathing—the waste 
and useless matters being actually 
burned, ‘‘ purified as by fire "—with the 
purifying effects of a free perspiration, 
resulting from cleanliness and friction 
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of the skin, and the vitalizing influences 
of the light of the glorious sun, will 
produce a purification which will be 
satisfactory, under all ordinary circum- 
stances. Reasonable exercise will has- 
ten this purification by the perspiratory 
process, and the rest following it, with 
the aid afforded to the digestion, will be 
exceedingly useful. Sound, quiet, re- 
freshing sleep is of vast importance to 
the sick, while disturbed sleep, attended 
by ‘‘horrid dreams,” the result of 
trouble in a deranged stomach, oftener 
than otherwise, is always depressing and 
enervating. It is during the hours of 
sleep that the blood made by the daily 
food is mysteriously transformed into 
bone, muscle, nerves, sinews, everything 
in the body, from which we naturally 
infer that a loss of such sleep must just 
so far diminish the vital powers, robbing 
the system of its needed nourishment. 
It is scarcely possible for the sick to se- 
cure too much of real sleep, while that 
produced by opiates is a bogus article, 
never refreshing and life-giving, but a 
stupor, to be followed by unfavorable 
effects. I will add that no real sleep, 
refreshing sleep, can be obvained while 
the stomach is toiling in the vain 
attempt to digest certain kinds of food, 
or what might be called food, if it could 
be digested. None need fear securing too 
much of such sleep, if perfectly quiet, 
producing no excitement. If the head 
is hot and throbbing, with an excess of 


blood at the brain, preventing sound 
sleep, several thicknesses of wet cloths, 
applied to the whole head, conducting 
off the excess of heat, will be of service; 
while, in the case of much feverishness, 
a sponging of the surface of the body 
with water, with a little soda, in solu- 
tion, will be equally serviceable. 

While long-faced and desponding 
company should always be spurned, 
driven from the premises, if need be, I 
can see no objection to the reasonable 
calls of judicious friends, who are able 
to befriend and cheer the sick. (I shall 
never be so sick that I shall exclude 
judicious friends, those who will take 
my hand in theirs, speaking words of 
consolation, comfort and hope, caress- 
ingly smoothing my locks, bathing 
my head, pressing my hand, and giving 
other evidence of attention and inter- 
est--true friends.) It is not necessary 
or judicious for such callers to talk 
much, to ask many questions, unneces- 
sarily taxing the patient, but wisely ap- 
pearing hopeful, indulging only in 
words of cheer, never demanding re- 
plies or unusual attention. On the other 
hand, if all friends are excluded, the 
patient will naturally infer that they 
have forsaken him, or care nothing for 
his welfare, or that his case is so critical 
that the utmost quiet must be preserved, 
the influence of which must be unfavor- 
able, and that uniformly. 

DR. J. H. HANAFORD. 


———__———_# @ ~<¢ 


DRAINAGE OF FARM HOUSES. 


WRITER in one of our ex- 
changes says on this topic, the 
_ removal of wastes from dwellings is one 
of the most important considerations 
affecting the health of the family. The 
safe disposition of the drainage is a 
question which offers an almost infinite 
variety of solutions. It cannot be col- 
lected in a permanent receptacle, and in 
but a very few cases, it cannot be dis- 
charged into streams without infringing 
upon the rights of owners lower down 


the water. The soil isthe proper recep- 
tacle for all waste matter. It is the 
natural disposer of all dead matter, and 
its office is to make of this the material 
of new life. It is the business of all 
concerned to facilitate this natural law 
as far as possible, by getting the waste 
matter of the dwelling into the soil as 
quickly as may be and before it becomes 
offensive and injurious. Nature at- 
taches to every one of its laws a penalty 
for its violation, which cannot be es- 
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caped ; and the penalty for infringing 
this law regarding the wastes of the 
household is a serious one—death for 
constant violation, and sickness and 
disease for minor disregard of it. These 
penalties come in the form of the most 
prevalent and fatal diseases ; diphtheria, 
malaria of various kinds, typhoid fever, 
dysentery, all of which are common in 
farm houses where sanitary regulations 
are neglected, and make thousands of 
victims every year to these inviolable 
laws of Nature. 

To avoid these dangers, the drainage 
from a dwelling may, in almost all 
cases, be turned into a most useful fer- 
tilizer. Thedrain leading from a house 
may discharge into a system of radiating 
tile drains, through which it will 
quickly be absorbed by the soil. Itisa 
system of sub-soil irrigation in fact, to 
which is added the most effective fertili- 
zation of the soil. For many years past 
I have had such a system which waters 
a garden and lawn of more than an 


acre, upon which many trees and shrubs 
are planted. The water-closet discharges 
into a cemented brick cesspool, covered 
with an arch of the same material three 


feet under the surface. The excess of 
rain-fall which overflows from the cis- 
tern on the top floor of the house flushes 
out the drain at times, and carries off 
the dissolved matter from the cesspool. 
A strainer prevents any solid matter 
from escaping into the outlet and clog- 
ging the tiles. In course of time every- 
thing is dissolved and carried off and 
absorbed by the soil. Of course the 
dwelling is on high ground, and there 
is ample fall for the drains. Any back 
flow of air or gas is prevented by several 
air traps and a stand pipe carried above 
the roof of the house. The outlet pipe 
is twice the capacity of the house drain. 
This is six inches in diameter, the outlet 
being eight inches. Thus back over- 
flow is prevented. 

If such a system of drainage dis- 
charges into a field. the tiles should be 
laid 12 inches below the surface, where 


the plow will not disturb them. Mine 
are 9 inches below, which I have found 


quite sufficient. H. STUART. 
od 


COLLECTING DIGESTIVE ELEMENTS. 


A Chicago paper relates the following 
in regard tothe source of pepsin which 
has become such a fad of late in the 
treatment of indigestion. We do not 
vouch for it, but give it as stated: 
‘*The pepsin sold in the drug stores is 
the veritable product of the animal 
stomach, and generally of the stomach of 
the hog. One factory in New York has 
the oddest method of preparing the 
article that has ever entered the human 
mind. A number of perfectly healthy 
hogs are fattened for market, and for 
thirty-six hours before killing time are 
deprived of all food, not even being 
allowed a drop of water. Then the 
trough from which they are accustomed 
to eat is covered with strong wire net- 
ting, and the most appetizing slops and 
hog delicacies, smoking hot, are poured 
into the trough. The fumes ascend with 
grateful fragrance to the porcine nos- 
trils, the hogs all run to the trough and 
stand over it, ravenous with hunger, 
squealing and fighting with each otrer 
fora chance to get at the food. The iron 
netting prevents them from tasting the 
food, and while they are still thinking 
about the matter they are killed, and, 
their stomachs being taken out, are 
found perfectly full of gastric juice, 
from which the pepsin is prepared. 
oo< a 
HYPNOTISM IN MENTAL DIS- 
ORDERS. 
R. J. LUYS, the eminent French 
neurologist, says that in the 
acute p2riods of insanity, in lucid in- 
tervals, andin latent hysteria, nothing 
is better than hypnotism. Certain par- 
etic dements with quiet hypomania are 
fascinated and calmed by a bright 
object. Rotatory mirrors calm and 
soothe them so that they fall asleep. 
They awaken from the artificial slum- 
ber refreshed and invigorated mentally 
and physically. In acute hysterical 
hallucinatory insanity in young girls, 
the patients are plunged rapidily into 
slumber, and such slumbers decrease 
the period of convalescence. 
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THE THERAPEUTIC USES OF THE RECTAL INJECTION. I. 


[Right of Republication Reserved by Author.] 


ig reviewing the history of water ap- 

plications in medicine we do not 
find any definite reference to its interior 
use by ancient and medieval writers 
other than in the way of drinking. 
Hippocrates, Antonius Musa, Celsus, 
Paulus A®zineta and others of old 
authority were very earnest in their 
advocacy of the healing virtue of water 
as an external agent. Cold or warm 
bathing in different formsand affusions 
were recommended by those old doctors 
for azute or inflammatory diseases. 

The important work by Dr. Currie, 
published in 1797, contains a series of 
interesting notes on the ‘ Effects of 
Water, Cold and Warm,” and gives the 
procedure for employing cold water in 
fevers of the continued, typhoid or con- 
gestive character. 

It was not until about sixty years ago 
that a systematic practice of injecting 
water into the lower bowel was intro- 
duced, although it had been known years 
before that the rectal enema served a 
valuable purpose as an adjuvant to 
other treatment for the reduction of in- 
ternal congestions and a high tempera- 
ture. Several writers of great reputa- 
tion in the revival of hydrotherapy that 
followed the successes of Priessnitz 
at Graefenberg, among them John- 
son, Gully, Shew, Trall, Wise, men- 
tion with more or less emphasis the 
value of the enema or clyster, per 
rectum. In Arnott’s ‘‘ Elements of 
Physique”-—-one of the authorities in 
therapeutics of two generations ago-—- 
the capacity in thoroughness of such an 
injection for cleaning the intestines is 
noted. Dr. Arnott, for instance, says: 
**It isnow ascertained that fluid may be 
safely injected until it reach the stom- 
ach.” In the old North American 
Medical and Surgical Journal, Vol ix., 
there is areport of certain cases in 
which treatment of this sort was admin- 
istered, the injections being of consid- 


erable quantity, for the purpose of over- 
ing obstructions that prevented natural 
action of the bowels. 

Many persons are now living who re- 
member the enthusiasm with which the 
methods of Priessnitz were introduced 
into this country fifty years or so ago. 
The great success of the Graefenberg 
peasant had inspired the impression 
that water was the natural agent for 
curing all diseases, and from the pro- 
fessional and lay classes men sprang 
into the new field that seemed to have 
opened for the conscientious worker 
or charlatan. 

It was not long before the aureola of 
infallibility became dissipated, and the 
place of water in therapeutics tolerably 
well defined. The reflecting observer 
found that it was not an element to be 
used by every chance comer, but that 
intelligence and skill were as essential 
for obtaining good results with it as 
with any recognized instrumentality 
of the materia medica. In the hands 
of the experienced physician water 
might accomplish wonderful things, 
while the ignorant and blundering use 
of it could be most dangerous. 

It must be confessed that syringes and 
apparatus for rectal enemas were at the 
beginning rather crude in pattern, and 
formidable in appearance for the most 
part, so that unless both physician and 
patient were favorably inclined to the 
‘* water cure” idea the injection was 
not likely to be given, the far more 
ready and convenient cathartic mixture 
or pill having the prestige of time and 
the old ‘‘faculty”’ behind it, would of 
course be preferred by the vast majority. 
With the extension of hygienic knowl. 
edge, that is a feature of later civiliza- 
tion, nearly every fairly educated fam- 
ily in this country has become ac- 
quainted with some forms of water 
treatment, and with a great many people 
the rubber syringe is an indispensable 
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article in the furnishing of a bath room. 
Many admirable devices of the bulb and 
‘* fountain” variety have been put upon 
the market by the leading rubber com- 
panies, avy of which, as furnished by 
the druggist who keeps a ‘‘store”’ at all 
respectable, is serviceable in ordinary 
cases. 

During the past few years there has 
been an attempt on the part of some 
physicians and non-professional men to 
‘*boom” the rectal douche. Virtues 
have been ascribed to it in the way of 
curing old maladies relating to stomach, 
liver, spleen, intestines, etc., that ¢p- 
pear little short of the marvelous. At 
the instance of one man who had ob- 
tained some reputation in a certain re- 
ligious circle for exceptional ability as a 
controversialist, thousands, nay, tens 
of thousands, of syringes have been dis- 
tributed. This man published a pam- 
phlet, which was sold under pledge of 
secrecy at a high price, setting forth in 
glowing terms the wonderful effects of 
taking frequently a rectal enema. It is 
said that over two hundred thousand 
copies of this pamphlet were sold. In 
it the publisher claimed, or seemed to 
claim, that he was the originator of the 
method of irrigating the intestines. 
There certainly was something original 
in the manner of his phraseology in dis- 
cussing the treatment, and in certain 
minor features of its application, but the 
principle involved and general charac- 
ter of the method had been recognized 
so long before, that any individual 
claim to its discovery was simply pre- 
posterous. When theattentionof afew hy- 
gienic physicians was drawn tothe mat- 
ter, and they calmly showed by reference 
to the history of ‘‘ water cure” the folly, 
if not fraud of the man, the exposure 
brought to public notice thousands of 
testimonials from men and women that 
lauded the treatment in the highest terms 
as the potent means by which they had 
been restored from chronic invalidism 
to health, or had been relieved from 
conditions of visceral irregularity and 


discomfort that had become nesrly or 
quite intolerable. 

A young physician of New York, af- 
ter trying the treatment. in his practice, 
became so well satisfied with its efficacy 
as to issue a pamphlet, describing it asa 
‘*new method” of treating diseases, 
having a relation to djgestion. He 
intended, probably, to mean that the 
method was new to him, or that the 
rank and file of physicians would be 
likely to regard it of recent introduc- 
tion. 

Dr. Joel Shew, who left the ranks of 
old school medicine in 1843 to use the 
practices of water cure and hygiene ex- 
clusively, discussed at much length in 
his ‘‘ Water Cure Manual” (published 
in 1847), the ‘‘Enema Clyster In- 
jection or Lavement.” ‘*A variety 
of instruments for administering injec 
tions are now manufactured, varying 
in price from fifty cents to four or five 
dollars. The cheaper kind, well made, 
and used with some degree of dexterity, 
answer a good purpose.—Every person 
should have access to one; no lady’s 
toilet is complete without it. Contrary 
to the common notion, a person, by the 
exercise of a little skill, can easily use 
this remedy without assistance. It is in 
no wise painful, but decidedly agreeable, 
and affords, in a variety of complaints, 
speedy and efficient relief. Thousands 
suffer incalculably from constipation, 
year after year, when the use of this 
simple means would give the greatest 
relief.” Were Dr. Shew able to see the 
syringes of to-day, he would be inclined 
to regard those he speaks of as ‘‘ well 
made,” in 1847, as very instruments of 
torture, compared with the graceful and 
simple apparatus now available to 
every one. 

The writer remembers having seen, 
when a boy, certain large tin syringes, 
with their rough tubes and roughly 
working pistons, and wondered then 
what they were intended for. The use 
of one in a country farm-house a few 
years later is much more vividly - 
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pressed upon his memory, for in the 
attempt it was a matter of uncertainty 
to him whether the distress of the 
bowel obstruction from which he was 
suffering or the rectal pain caused by 
the instrument, despite the quantity of 
oil bestowed upon its nozzle, were the 
greater. 

In reference to the application of the 
intestinal injection or douche, Dr. Shew 
mentions those disorders of digestion 
that are accompanied especially with 
looseness, gaseous eruption, plethora, 
and pain, viz.: diarrhoea, dysentery, 
cholera morbus, cholera infantum, etc , 
as being more promptly modified and 
terminated, because the treatment is 
directed at their cause, and is efficient 
in its destruction or removal. 

‘* Injections,” this writer remarks, in 
reference to sudden attacks of the na- 
ture above mentioned, ‘‘sufficiently 
persevered in, will suffice quickly to 
correct the attack, and this when in the 
ordinary treatment, a course of power- 
ful drugging (we should remember that 
the doctor has in mind the methods of 
his time) would be deemed indispensa- 
ble, that would result, perhaps, in death. 
This statement will cause sneering I 
know, but it is no fancy sketch. The 
thoroughly washing out, so to say, the 
lower bowels, by which also the peris- 
taltic or downward action of the whole 
alimentary canal is promoted, and by 
the absorption or transmutation of wa- 
ter its contents are moistened and di- 
luted, and the whole of the abdominal 
circulation completely suffused by that 
blandest and most soothing of all fluids, 
pure water. I say all this is sufficient 
. to effect, in all such cases, a great 
amount of good; and whoever under- 
stands well the sympathies and tenden- 
cies of these parts of the human 
system will at once perceive the truth 
of that I affirm. So also in constipa- 
tion and obstructions of the bowels; 
when no powerful cathartics that 
any one dare venture to exhibit can 
be made to act, this simple remedy 


is efficient in bringing about the desira- 
ble object.”* 

When it is properly understood that 
sluggish or constipated bowels by re- 
taining for a long time the residua of 
digestion, may become the source of 
the most dangerous disease, through 
the absorption of their poisonous pro- 
ducts into the blood, the importance of 
keeping the intestines clean and in nor- 
mal condition is manifest. The number 
of deaths that are due to retained feces 
in the bowels can not be computed, and 
it is fair to claim that the majority of 
those who lose their life in early or 
middle age from intestinal: obstruction 
or the septic consequences of waste 
accumulation in the loculi and flexures, 
could be saved for further service in 
the world by a prompt use of the 
syringe. In those malignant forms of 
disorder that are due to the rapid de- 
velopment of ptomaines or pernicious 
germs in the tissues and blood, and 
especially those whose leading charac- 
teric is intestinal inflammation or gastric 
breakdown, no agent known to medical 
science is superior in remedial virtue to 
water taken cool or warm, as the case 
may demand, by the mouth or rectum. 

H.S. D. 





LIFE-SHORTENING OCCUPATIONS, 


NE of the curious features of 
modern life is the extent to 
which the most hazardous trades are 
overrun by applicants for work. The 
electric light companies never find any 
difficulty in obtaining all the linemen 
they need, notwithstanding the fact 
that the dangers of that kind of busi- 
ness have been demonstrated times 
without number. The men who work 
in factories where wall paper is made, 
frequently joke one another over the 





* The late Dr. Austin Flint, in a report to the 
New York Medical Society, in 1852, stated that 
water taken into the stomach was more service. 
able than medicine. Hehad reference todrinking 
the natural fluid, whereas for general systemic 
effect the administration by enema is much more 
efficient. 
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tradition that a man’s life, in this trade, 
is shortened ten years. A_ similar 
belief is prevalent in factories where 
leather papers ‘are made, and among 
men who have to handle them, and 
whose lungs are said to become im- 
peded by inhaling the dust arising from 
such papers. In certain other factories, 
where brass ornaments and fittings are 
made, the air is laden with very fine 
brazen particles, which are, when in- 
haled, especially irritating to the lungs. 
But one of the most singular advertised 
calls for employes that was ever printed 
appeared recently in a Connecticut 
newspaper, signed by a firm engaged 
in the business of building towers. It 
called for applicants only among those 
who are young, strong and courageous, 
and closed by saying: ‘‘ We warn all 
seekers for this job that it is of the most 
dangerous nature, and that few men 
continue in it more than a few years. 
In fact, it is almost certain death to the 
workman who follows this occupation.” 
— Medical Age. 


—_—= 0e___ 


GOING WITHOUT DRINK—RARECASE 


HE following quotation is a state- 

ment made on page 32 of the 

PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for January 
last : 

‘*A man may be forty days without 
food, but it is doubtful if any one ever 
lived ten days without water.” 

Yesterday, March 31, 1892, I drank 
for the first time during a period of 
(210) two hundred and ten consecutive 
days. I made no effort in thus refrain- 
ing and could have prolonged the time 
had I any desire to be cranky. I have 
been without thirst during several entire 
winters. Men may fast forty days, using 
no food, but have to make an effort, 
curb desire, abuse nature, and conse- 
quently suffer, pine away and waste 
time, all the while requiring great atten- 
tion. During all these 210 days of 
abstinence from water or any other 
drink, I have been strong, vigorous and 
healthy, with no suffering nor pain in 


any part of my body. I sleep seven 
hours every night, and have eaten 
three hearty meals each day. 

For breakfast and dinner I use mainly 
apples. My food generally is corn- 
meal, wheatmeal and oatmeal, cooked 
in various ways. I have many times 
seen statements similar to those I cite 
from the JouRNAL. Persons have tried 
to see how long they could exist with a 
breath of life in them, and in this man- 
ner become famous as fasters ; but who 
have tried to see how long they could 
live without drink? I made noeffort ; 
did not suffer, but simply watched to 
see at what time my summer thirst 
would cease on the approach of cold 
weather. I alwaysdrink when thirsty, 
and did I labor hard all through the 
winter I should be more or less thirsty; 
as it is, lam not thirsty. I use vegeta- 
bles temperately, but fruits and grains 
freely and eschew salt and condiments. 
I am 71 years old, and have hever drank 
tea, coffee nor any herb drink of any 
kind whatever. 


TIMOTHY WHEELER. 
Waterbury Centre, Vt. 


a 
A RARE DRUG. 
Are you sick at the heart and discouraged, my 
man ? 
Do you try to do more than you honestly can ? 
Have you over-exerted your body and brain 
By plodding and striving with might and with 
main ? 
Take thou a phial 
Of Self-Denial ! 
Has dyspepsia claimed you for one of its own? 
Does neuralgia threaten your wits to dethrone? 
Is there on your whole system a terrible drain ? 
Have you never a moment of treedom from 
pain? 
Turn your mind’s dial 
Toward Self-Denial ! 
Are you nervous and restless and never at 
ease ? 
Is your head all afire while your ankle joints 
freeze? 
Does your spinal arrangement seem breaking 
in twain ? 
Do you feel just as though you were going 
insane ? 
Give it a trial, 
This Self-Denial ! 
Good Housekeeping. 
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WHAT PASSES FOR BEAUTY. 
The ladies of Arabia stain their 
fingers and toes red and their lips 
blue. In Persia they paint a black 
streak around their eyes and ornament 
their faces with representations of var- 
ious figures. 

The Japanese women adopt the singu- 
lar method of gilding their teeth, and 
those of the Indians paint them red. In 
some parts of India the pearl of the 
tooth must be died black before a woman 
can be beautifu!. The Hottentot women 
paint the entire body in compartments 
of red and black. In Greenland the 
women color their faces with blue and 
yellow, and frequently tattoo their 
bodies by saturating threads in soot, in- 
serting them beneath the skin and then 
drawing them through. 

In New Holland the women cut them- 
selves with shells, and, keeping the 
wounds open alongtime, form deepscars 
in the flesh} which they deem highly or- 
namental. Another singular mutilation 
is made among them, for, when in in- 
fancy, they take off the little finger of the 
left hand atthe second joint. In ancient 
Persia an aquiline nose was often 
thought worthy of the crown, but the 
Sumatran mother carefully flattens the 
nose of her daughter. 

The modern Persians have a strong 
aversion to red hair. The Turks, on 
the contrary, are warm admirers of it. 
In China, small, round eyes are liked ; 
but the great beauty of a Chinese lady 
is in her feet. 

An African beauty must have small 
eyes, thick lips, a large flat nose and a 
skin beautifully black. In New Guinea 
the nose is perforated and a large piece 
’ of wood or bone inserted. On the north- 
west coast of Africa an incision more 
than two inches long is made in the 
lower lip and then filled with a wooden 
plug. 

American women compress their fig- 
ures into queer shapes! Well, we all 
know how it’s done !—Jenness_ Miller's 
Monthly. 


DANGER IN Fruit Cans—The demand 
for cheap fruit cans has led to their man- 
ufacture from tin heavily alloyed with 
cheaper metals, such as lead, etc. The 
result is that such fruit as tomatoes, 
berries, etc., containing a large propor- 
tion of acid, when put in such cans may 
become contaminated with the products 
of chemical reaction. This circumstance 
explains many of the incidents of poi- 
soning from canned fruits, potted meats, 
etc., noticed frequently in the news- 
papers. People will do well to pay a 
good price for their canned goods, thus 
securing asuperior quality of ware, and 
use Only those packages that have been 
recently put up. What would be still 
better would be to avoid the tin alto- 
gether, and use nothing but the glass 
packed. 


-e< 


NEVER SAY “ DIE!” 


WHEN misfortune attends you let this be your 
cry : 
Never say “ Die!” Never say ‘‘ Die!’ 
Nothing comes without energy, patience and 
pluck; 
Do not stay inthe mud and you’ll never get 
stuck, 
Trusting more to yourself than to chance or 
good luck: 
Never say “ Die!’ Never say “ Die!” 
Don’t say “ Wait a minute!’ but at once say 
“TP lltry!” 
Never say “ Die!’ Never say ‘‘ Die!” 
Put your hands to the plow-shafts and do not 
look back, 
Better wear out than rust, though you earn 
not a pack, 
They will yet call you “Mr.’? who now dub 
you “ Jack!” 
Never say “ Die!’ Never say “ Die!” 
Don’t imagine when sick that you'll certainly 
die; 
Never say ‘‘ Die!” Never say ‘‘ Die!’ 
Take a rest and be still, it will do you more 
good 
Than dosing your stomach with physic and 
food; 
Nature’s laws are the best, and should be un- 
derstood: 


Never say ‘‘ Die!’ Never say “Die "’, 
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Appearance of the Modern 
Greek.—In Harper's Magazine, Con- 
stance Fenimore Woolson, writing on 
Greece and the Greeks, says: ‘‘ Greece, as 
she stands, is as near a republic as a coun- 
try with a sovereign can be: suffrage is 
universal ; there is no aristocracy ; there 
are no hereditary titles, no entailed estates ; 
the liberty of the press is untramnelled ; 
education is free. Everywhere the people 
are ardently patriotic ; they are actively, 
and, one may almost say dangerously, inter- 
ested in everything that pertains to the 
political condition of their country. This 
interest is quickened by their acute intel- 
lects. I bave never seen faces more sharply 
intellegent than those of the Greek men of 
to-day. I speak of men who have had some 
advantages in the way of education. But 
as all are intensely eager to obtain these 
advantages, and as schools are now numer- 
ous, education to a certain extent is widely 
diffused. The men are, as a general rule, 
handsome. But they are not in the least 
after the manner of the Greek God, as he 
exists in art and fiction. This model has 
an ideal height and strength, massive shoul- 
ders, a statuesque head, with closely curling 
hair and an unruffled repose. The actual 
Greek possesses a meagre frame, a thin 
face, with high cheek bones, a dry, dark 
complexion, straight hair, smal] eyes, and, 
as for repose, he has never heard of it; heis 
overwhelmingly, never-endingly _ restless. 
With this enumeration my statement that 
he is handsome may not appear to accord. 
Nevertheless, he is a good looking fellow; 
his spare form is often tall; the quickly 
turning eyes are wonderfully brilliant, the 
dark face is lighted by the gleam of white 
teeth, the gait is very graceful, the step 
light. The Albanian costume, which was 
adopted after the revolution as the national 
dress for the whole country, is amazing. 
We have all seen it in paintings and photo- 
graphs, where it is picturesque. But when 
you meet it in the streets every day, when 
you see the wearer of it engaged in cooking 
his dinner, in cleaning fish, in drivinga cart, 


in carrying a hod, or hanging out clothes 
on a line, then it becomes perfectly fantas- 
tic. This costume seems a bravado in 
whimsicality. It consists of a cap with a 
long tassel, a full white shirt, an embroi- 
dered jacket with open sleeves, a tight gir- 
dle, the white kilt or fustanilla, long leg- 
gings, with bright colored garters, and 
usually shoes with turned up toes. The gen- 
eral impression given is of men striding 
about in short, white ballet petticoats. In 
spite of these skirts the Greeks have a3 mar- 
tial an airas possible. An old Greek who is 
vain, and they are all vain, is even a fierce- 
looking figure. All the men have small 
waists, and are proud of them. Tueir belts 
are drawn as tightly as those of young 
girls in other countries. From this girdle 
or from the embroidered pouch below it 
comes a gleam, which means probably a pis- 
tol, though sometimes it is only the long, 
narrow inkhorn of brass or silver. The 
Greek men are vain, and with cause; if 
the women are vain, it must be without it; 
we did not see a single handsome face 
among them. It was not that we merely 
failed to find the beautiful low forehead, 
full temple, straight nose and small head of 
classic days ; we could not discover any 
marked type, good or bad; the features 
were those that pass unnoticed everywhere. 
I speak of course, generally, and from a 
superficial observation, for I saw only the 
people one meets in the streets, in’ the 
churches, jin} :the fields,* olive groves 
and vineyards, on the steamers and at the 
house doors. But after noting this popu- 
lation fortwo weeks and more, the result re- 
mained the same—the men who came under 
our notice were handsome, and the women 
were not.”’ 


Customs of the Shuswaps.— 
‘* Among the customs of the Shuswap peo- 
ple of British Columbia, recorded by Mr. 
George M. Dawson, is one from primitive 
times, by which in the case of a man dying, 
and leaving behind him a widow or widows, 
his brother next in seniority took the widow 
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to wife. The right of a man to the widow 
of his deceased brother was considered as in- 
contestable as that to his own wife or wives, 
and the woman had equally a claim to 
receive from him the duty of a husband. 
The proper name of a man was changed 
from time to time during his life, when he 
would assume the name of some kinsman. 
Young men on reaching manhood were 
accustomed to separate themselves and 
go away alone into some solitary part of 
the country, where they would often re- 
main for three orfour months. They might 
hunt or trap, but must avoid contact with 
other people, and keep away from habita- 
tion. Occasionally a young man, thus en- 
gaged, would clear a course in the woods 
or arrange bars for running or jumping, 
and thus endeavor to increase his strength 
or endurance. They also meditated and 
dreamed dreams till each discovered his 
particular guardian spirit. Young women 
at the time of reaching maturity, and there- 
after at recurrent periods, were accustomed 
to wander forth alone after dark for con- 
siderable distances, breaking small branches 
from the trees as they went, and scat- 


tering them about or suspending them upon 


the limbs of other trees. Young fir trees, 
a few feet in height, were thus often split 
and torn apart for several feet, or the 
branches or growing tops were tied in 
knots. This custom still prevails, and the 
tokens of it may often be observed near 
Indian camps. No explanation of its 
meaning can be offered. An Indian who 
invited another to go hunting with him, 
gave to his friend the first deer, if several 
were killed. If but one was killed, it was 
divided, but the skin belonged to the friend 
in any case. If a man was hunting beyond 
the border of the recognized territory of 
his people, and one of the men holding 
claims to the region upon which he had 
thus trespassed heard him shoot, the owner 
of the locality would head for the place, 
and on arriving there would expect to 
be feasted on the game obtained by the 
hunter.”— Popular Science Monthly. 


Science in Spiritual Phe- 
nomena.—Prof. James very justly re- 
marks in the Forum that “orthodoxy is 
almost as much a matter of authority in 


science as it 1s in the church,” and he adds= 
‘*If Messrs. Helmholtz, Huxley, Pasteur 
and Edison weresimultaneously to announce 
themselves as converts to clairvoyance, 
thought-transference and ghosts, who cap 
doubt that there would bea prompt popular 
stampede in that direction?” Prof. James, 
who abandoned medicine some years ago 
to teach philosophy at Harvard, and whose 
achievements in science and literature have 
won for him a well-earned reputation, is 
willing to incur the criticism of scientific 
students and the incredulity of the public 
by declaring that there is scientfic value 
attached to the investigations of ghost 
stories and apparations from the unseep 
world; and he maintains that there are 
things which not only admit of scientific 
treatment, but positively call for it, in the 
large group of phenomena that the Physi- 
cal Society has gathered by circulars 
throughout the world. He speaks of things 
that he confesses have broken down for his- 
own mind the limits of the admitted order 
of nature, and he says that science, so far 
as it denies such exceptional cases, ‘lies 
prostrate in the dust for me.” He goes 
furthur than this, and declares that ‘‘ the 
most urgent intellectual need is that science 
be built up again ina form in which such 
facts shall have place.” As may well be 
inferred, the facts about apparations and 
seances and supposed communication with 
the dead are no less interesting—indeed, 
are rather more interesting—in the handling 
of a man of scientific training than as parts 
of mere entertaining llterature. 

Early in the work of the Society for 
Psychical Research, large groups of won- 
derful performances supposed to be of 
spirits, were discovered to be simply frauds. 
It was discovered, too, that other large 
groups were nothing but the phenomena 
discerned by persons of unusual nervous 
organization, which were sufficiently ex- 
plained on purely physical grounds; but 
after all the humbugs have been exposed, 
and all the purely physical ‘‘ freaks” ex- 
plained, there remain groups of phenomena 
of which there is, as yet, no satisfactory 
scientific explanation. Prof. James has 
gone over all the principal experiments that 
have been made by distinguished members 
of the society, both in England and in the 
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United States, and has summarized the long 
step that has been made toward a proper 
study of spiritual phenomena. And this 
general article is one of the most instruc- 
tive and valuable scientific treatments that 
has been made of so large a number of facts 
of this particularly interesting kind. 


A Valuable Invention—Burnt- 
in Photography on Glass.—It is 
safe to assume that the art of glass-staining 
and decoration will soon be revolutionized 
by the invention of Mr. Geo. G. Rockwood, 
the New York photographer. Transparent 
pictures on glass have long been made by 
photography, and are among the most 
beautiful and useful products of that really 
wonderful art, but in the strong light in 
which they necessarily are hung to develop 
their charm they sooner or later fade, or 
cleave from the glassand ‘‘ Like the baseless 
fabric of a vision, leave not a wrack behind.” 

For many years Mr. Rockwood has been 
desirous of securing pictures of this class in 
a permanent form, and at last has secured a 
pigment which can be ‘‘sensitized’”’ and 
printed upon translucent or transparent 
glass and burned in. Thepictures have all 
the softness and charm of the best style of 
photograph, yet are melted into the surface 
of the glass and are absolutely permanent. 
The pictures are perfect in themselves; but 
when one imagines the combination of the 
beautiful colors imparted by skilled artists 
jn the present art of glass decoration, the 
results will be invaluable. 

Mr. Rockwood has reproduced many 
classic subjects in colors for window pur- 
poses at a small fraction of the cost of hand 
painting, and of course with photographic 
fidelity. The inventor has applied for a 
patent both on the process and the product. 


Symbolic Plates Found in the 
Peat-bogs of Jutland.—“ The peat- 
bogs, of Jutland, Denmark, have been yield- 
ing some very remarkable symbolic records 
in the shape of plates of silver, hammered 
out with figures of men, women and 
animals. The eye-holes of the figures are 
now empty, but bad evidently been filled 
with glass. One of the plates, which is 
nearly seventeen inches long, slows war- 
riors with helmets “and other ornaments. 


One figure is a god with a wheel at his 
side, and on another are two elephants. A 
third shows a horned god ina sitting pos- 
ture with his legs crossed orientalwise. Al] 
these have apparently nothing to do with 
northern mythology, as was first supposed. 
The whole find has now reached the Dan- 
ish National Museum, and we see that 
these pieces belong to the*godlore of the 
Gallic peoples. The god with the wheel, 
for instance, is the Gallic sun-god. Tre 
whole is the work of a Gallic artist at that 
early period, when the Roman and Gallic 
peoples first came in contact. Allowing 
time for these things to wander so far 
North, the date would seem to be, as re- 
gards Denmark, the first country before 
Christ. Other things belonging to this 
Gallic group have been found previously in 
this country. The total weight of precious 
metal hitherto exhumed is about tw 

Danish rounds.”—American Antiquari®™. 


The Dwarfs of Africa.--“‘It was 
long supposed that the story of Herodotus 
about the pigmies of Africa was mythical, 
but within the past twenty years abundant 
evidence has accumulated of the existence 
of a number of tribes of curious little folks 
in equatorial Africa. The chief among 
these tribes are the Akka, whom Schwein- 
furth found northwest of Albert Nyassa ;: 
the Obongo, discovered by Du Chaillu in 
west Africa, southwest of Gaboon ; and the 
Batwa, south of Congo. These little people 
range in height from four feet two inches 
to about four feet eight inches. They are 
intellectually as well as physically inferior 
to other tribes of Africa. They are, per- 
haps, nearer the bruta] kingdom than any 
other human beings. The Obongo, for in- 
stance, wear no semblance of clothing, make 
no huts except to bend over and fasten to 
the ground the topsof three or four young 
trees, which they cover with leaves, poss¢ ss. 
no arts except the making of bows and 
arrows, and do not till the soil. They live 
on the smaller game of the forest and on 
nuts and berries. They regard the leopard, 
which now and then makes a meal of one of 
them, as their deadliest enemy. They live 
only a few days or weeks in a place. When 
Schweinfurth first met the Akka dwarfs, he 
found himself surrounded by what he sup-- 
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posed was a crowd of impudent boys. ThereD 


were several hundred of them, and he soon 
found that they were veritable dwarfs, and 
that their tribe probably nur bered several 
thousand souls. One of these dwarfs was 
taken to Italy a few years ago, was taught 
to read and excited much interest among 
scientific men. There are other tribes of 
dwarfs in Abyssinia and also in Somaliland. 
It is believed that all these people, includ- 
ing the Bushmen of South Africa, are the 
remnants of an aboriginal population that 
is now becoming extinct. In the migra- 


tions and subjugations that have been in 
progress for many centuries among power- 
ful tribes, the dwarf tribe of Africa has been 
scattered and its isolated fragments are still 
found in widely separated parts of the con- 
tinent.”—The Journal of Man. 


Disease Among Negroes.—‘“From 
an analysis of the cases of 430,466, negro 
patients treated by the medical department 
of the American Bureau of Refugees from 
1855 to 1872, Dr. Reyburn, late surgeon 
United States Volunteers, draws certain 
conclusions as to the proclivity of the Afri- 
can race to particular types of disease. A 
basis of comparison between the pathologi- 
cal tendencies of the white people and 
negroes respectively, is afforded by 22,053 
cases of disease in white patients treated 
during the same period. Among the negroes 
there were 152,141 cases of remittent and 
intermittent fever, and Dr. Reyburn thinks 
there is no difference as regards susceptibil- 
ity to these fevers between the white and 
the colored population of the Southern 
States. The statistics further show that the 
statements commonly made concerning the 
extreme liability of negroes to scrofulous 
disease and pulmonary tuberculosis rest on 
no solid foundation. The deaths from 
typhoid fever among the negroes amounted 
to 25 per cent. of the cases treated, this high 
mortality being dependent on the frequency 
of severe intestinal] lesions. The death rate 
from diarrbcea and dysentery wasalso higb, 
owing, according to Dr. Reyburn, to the 
ignorance of hygienic laws which prevails 
among the colored people. The negro freed- 
man and the white refugee alike fell victims 
to epidemic cholera, one-half of the patients 
dying under every variety of treatment. 


lirium tremens was of very rare occur- 
rence among the negroes, a circumstance 
which D. Reyburn attributes to ‘the want 
of development of the cerebral hemi- 
spheres.’ ‘Alcoholism,’ he says, ‘is, in 
the negro, more apt to lead to epileptic con- 
vulsions or mania than to delirium tremens. 
Dr. Reyburn concludes that the negro has 
not the same power of resistance to acute 
inflammations, such as pneumonia, as the 
Caucasian, and does not recover from pro- 
tracted and exhausting illness, such as 
typhoid fever, so well as the latter. On the 
other hand, the negro has greater reparative 
power after injuries and surgical operations 
than the white man, in this resembling the 
dark race in Asia and e)sewhere,’”— The 
British Medical Journal. 


Ainu Customs.—When the Ainu 
meet they rub their hands together in a pe- 
culiar manner, invoking blessings upon 
each other the while, and may continue 
this procedure for a considerable time. 
They then stroke their beards, making a 
curious rumbling sound in the throat, and 
again rub their fingers and palms together, 
after which the beard is once more stroked, 
and the business of the interview begins. 
‘he women behave in a stil] more curious 
manner. They do not saiute their own sex 
at all, but are extremely respectful to the 
men, covering their eyes and looking down 
on the ground when they pass a male ac- 
quaintance, or even a male stranger. 

On entering a hut were a man is, a wo- 
man first of all removes her head-dress, and 
hangs it on herleft arm. She then brushes 
back her front hair and covers her mouth 
with her right hand. All thisis preliminary. 
When she sees that the man deigns to look . 
at her, she draws the right index finger 
across the left palm, up the left arm to the 
shoulder, thence across the face beneath the 
nose, and so round backward behind the 
ears. 

When Ainu, especially Ainu women, meet 
after a separation that has lasted some 
time, they have a pretty way of telling each 
other their experiences in a sort of chant, 
and in the pleasant sound of their singularly 
sweet voices one forgets their wild and un- 
kempt looks. The Japanese women are 
equally remarkable for the sweetness of 
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their voices, but have the advantage over 
their Ainu sisters of delicate and dainty 
ways, the charm of which the most 
stolid globe-trotter is constrained to own. 
If the women of Ainu moshiri, as the 
Ainu call their land, are the drudges of 
the men in their youth and middle age; 
their opportunity for revenge comes with 


the lapse of years. The curses of an 
angry old woman excite the utmost terror 
in the bravest bear-hunter. He flies panic- 
struck from such names as shunuma-ash 
(mangy deer), ton-toneppo (bald-pated 
boar), or, worst of all, rai-guzu (corpse), 
or mao-guru (Godless fellow).—Saturday 
Review. 











NEW YORK; 
November, 1892. 








AN ARITHMETICAL WONDER. 


ANOTHER ‘‘freak” in the develop- 
ment of the functional centre of Number 
has appeared to astonish society. This 
time an account of it comes to us from a 
very high source. 

A report has been presented to the 
French Academy of Sciences by the 
committee which had been appointed 
to examine Jacques Inaudi, the new 
“lightning calculator.” There is 
nothing, it isstated, unusual in Inaudi’s 
appearance or cerebral development, so 
far as they have noted. For instance, 
he has no special memory for dates or 
events ; he can not repeat after a brief 
lapse of time prose or verse which he has 
learned by heart, nor can he under- 
stand how anyone can play a game of 
chess without keeping an eye on the 
board. Oddly enough, too, Inaudi has 
little memory for figures which he has 


read. ‘‘I hear the numbers,” he re- 


marked, ‘‘and it is through the ear 
that they fix themselves in my brain ”— 
in fact, his memory is mainly brought 
into play through the ear. If he be 
asked to repeat a few rows of figures 
which have been shown to him, on 
paper, he generally breaks down, but he 
has correctly remembered as many as 
four hundred figures two hours after the 
list has been read out to him. He 
dreams often, but only of figures, and 
Dr. Charcot says he actually solves p: o- 
blems during his sleep. He multiplies 
and subtracts invariably from left to 
right, beginning with the big numbers. 
Far from falling off Inaudi has steadily 
gained ground during the past few years. 
He undertakes calculations on a larger 
scale than he did formerly, ana solves 
This ‘‘ light- 
ning calculator” was born at Onorato, in 
Piedmont, in 1867, and at the age of six 
he was employed in looking after sheep 
in the mountains. Although he had not 
been taught to read or write, he amused 
himself with complicated sums at that 
early age, and thus attracted notice to 
his singular talent, 


more elaborate problems. 


We are quite willing to risk the asser- 
tion that the head of this young man is 
strikingly full in the region allotted to 
the organ of Number, and probably wide 
in the temples. The peculiarity of his 
memory, its retentiveness being depen- 
dent mainly upon hearing, shows that 
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the auditory word centres are more 
active than the visual centre, so far, at 
least, as concernsthe relation of memory 
to his calculating aptitude. 

Generally these cases of extraordinary 
talent or gift by native endowment in 
some special direction show peculiarities 
of mental impression that distinguish 
them from the average organization. 
Judson, Morphy the famous chess 
player, Blind Tom the pianist, are 
illustrations. We should be pleased to 
receive a good photographic likeness of 
Inaudi from any European reader of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL, that a comparison may 
be made of his brain development with 
that of other calculating prodigies. 





TENNYSON DEAD. 


MERICA has just lost herWhittier, 

and Alfred Tennyson, the poet 

of England's Victorian age, of nearly 
like age with our Whittier, has gone to 
join the ranks of those immortal bard§ 
that have passed from earth. He had 
ventured before the arbiters of literature 
in the guise of poet sixty years or more 
ago, when but a college student, and 
notwithstanding at that time there 
were such giants as Campbell, Byror, 
Shelley, © Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Rogers, Moore and Keats, living or re- 
cently dead, whose powerful numbers 
rang in all cultivated ears, a cordial wel- 
come was given to the youthful knight 
of the pen. Doubtless this encourage- 
ment had much to do with the later 
rapid development of the sensitive 
young versifier. When a few years later 
his second little fascicle of ‘‘Poems” 
appeared with ‘‘The Lady of Shal- 
ett,” ‘*Lotus Eaters,” ‘‘The Miller’s 
Dauzhter,” and the ‘‘ Palace of Art,” 


etc., the promise of a worthy successor 
to those we have named seemed to be 
made good. But it would appear that 
Tennyson was not of that industricus 
and ambitious temper that follows 
closely in the path of successes made 
with other challenges of public admira- 
tion, for years passed ere hecame out with 
new work; but when ‘‘ Dora,” ‘‘ Love 
and Duty,” ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur,” ‘‘Locks- 
ley Hall,” burst upon a surprised, 
poetry-loving world, his place in the 
front rank of living authors was pro- 
nounced as most worthily acquired. It 
was in 1850 that his ‘‘ In Memoriam,” 
regarded by very many as his greatest 
work, was published, although to our 
mind the ‘‘Idylls,” taken asa whole, 
claims the first place among his crea- 
tions. 

Alfred Tennyson was born August 6, 
1809, at Somersby, a village in Lincoln- 
shire, England. He was the fourth of 
twelve children, born to George Clay- 
ton Tennyson, rector of Somersby par- 
ish. His early education was carefully 
superintended by his father, a man of 
considerable literary culture. His col- 
lege training was associated with such — 
men as Thackeray, French, Alford 
Kinglake, and others who have obtained 
good places in the world’s estimation. 
Leaving Cambridge before graduating 
he gave himself to a quiet, contempla- 
tive life, with the society of a very few 
friends to impart some variety to it. 
What he was considering and the man- 
ner of his thought his poetry reflected, 
and with his age an evolution of faculty 
remarkable for power and individuality 
in its expression was impressed upon 
his verse. 

There is a lyric quality in his lines 
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that is unsurpassed by any other writer 
of his age, while the strength, clearness 
and felicity of the diction are also re- 
markable. In finish and polish his 
verse, especially that of his productive 
years, has been the delight of his critics, 
and the model of a throng of imitators. 
Any one with but aslight disposition 
for melody must be impressed by the 
sweetness and beauty of those master- 
pieces of song: ‘‘Sweet and Low,” 
‘*The Splendor Falls,” ‘‘Home They 
Brought Her Warrior Dead,” and 
others that occur in his second edition 
of ‘‘The Princess.” 

The elevation of masterly capability 
that Tennyson exhibited in his work as 
early as 1850 was maintained until 1864, 
which marked the transition of his 
muse ; for from that time, although but 
fifty-five, and unlike his great con- 
temporary Browning, his productive 
powers began to decline. And, as if 
-coznizant of the tendency,the poet gave 
‘to the still expectant world but rarely 
any fruit of his pen. What did appear 
in the character for the most part of 
Laureate to the Crown, indicated grow- 
ing peculiarities and mannerisms that 
-detracted from the old perfection of his 
expression. In 1880 he published a 
volume of poems and also in 1885. 
Some of the pieces are certainly fine, 
but the work, as a whole,of his advanc- 
ing years is regarded as disappointing 
by the reviewers, although it should be 
admitted, we think, that such lyrics as 
**The Wreck,” and ‘‘ Despair,” and 
certain later ballads, have almost the 
perfection of earlier poems. 

One great and valuable property of 
this poet’s work is its lofty tone, and 
moral spirit. This has been claimed bya 


prominent American critic, Mr. Winter, 
as a leading cause in the decline of his 
popularity with the reading public of 
the present day. 

‘“‘The distinctly sensuous tone of the 
later English poetry contrasts too 
sharply with Tennyson’s pure and al- 
most austere genius not to rouse in ad- 
mirers of the new school feelings toward 
the venerable poet’s work approaching 
hostility. In effect his poetry condemns 
that which they prefer. Where he puts 
Duty foremost they put Pleasure. The 
sincere religious character of his mind 
shames the vacillating sgnosticism 
which renders their theories and prac- 
tice alike more and more materialistic. 
In this he may be said to have out- 
lived the capabilities of his age for ap- 
preciating him; but from those who 
have studied and loved him the belief 
can not be taken that no poet’s fame 
rests upon a surer foundation, and that 
Tennyson will be an honor and an orna- 
ment to English literature so long as 
the language-endures in which he has 
expressed himself. 





THE COLUMBUS FOURTH CEN- 
TENNIAL. 

AuL New York is astir with excite- 
ment at this writing. The occasion, 
we need not say, is the celebration of 
the Columbus era of discovery. Every- 
where in the country there are expres- 
sions of enthusiasm, with reference to 
some popular celebration of the fourth 
centenial of the landing of the zealous 
explorer upon an outlying island of the 
western hemisphere, but in New York 
City enthusiasm has reached the highest 
limit. For weeks preparations have 
been in progress for a series of parades, 
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shows, decorations and illuminations 
that must exceed anything of a similar 
nature ever undertaken. The festivities 
occupying in an orderly progress sev- 
eral days, mark a spirit of interest in a 
class of popular demonst?aticns that is 
comparatively new, and is probably due 
in great part to the influence of the 
large foreign element in our citizenship. 
Over the water, among the French, 
Italians and Germans, festal days ard 
incidental occasions for popular enjcy- 
ment have for generations occupied a 
high prominence in their life, ard with 
the immigration frcm those nations 
their custcms in regard to sccial fes- 
tivity have been tc a gocd degree im- 
ported, and are producing a deciced 
effect upon the fashions of our general 
community. We need but to point to 
the fact that within a few years holidays 
and memorial days have more than 
doubled, and leave their siynificarce in 
relation to the moral and economic 
character of our people to the various 
observer. 

It is certainly proper that much ac- 
count should be made of the event that 
occurred in 1492. Not only is it to be 
considered as an incident in the record 
of maritime discovery, but in relation to 
many matters of the greatest commer- 
cial, social and moral importance to the 
world. It is an event that appeals to 
our national spirit especially, and we 
must confess our pleasure in observing 
the zeal that Americans have shown in 
their co-operation toward a successful 
accomplishment of the celebration. The 
proof is given in a very emphatic fash- 
ion that the commercial or money mak- 
ing craze, that has so often been laid to 
our charge, does not rule in the Ameri- 





can metropolis, to the suppressing of 
the noble sentiments of respect for 
grand achievement, and of loyalty to 
national institutions. Our people will, 
we are confident, derive genuine and 
lasting benefit from this Columbian 
demonstration as an educational and 


moral influence. 
i: 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION. A. I. P. 


HE annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association of the American In- 
stitute of Phrenolugy was held in the 
new hall of the Institute at three o’clock, 
Tuesday afternoon; October 18. In the 
absence of the president, Geo. McDon- 
ald, M. T. Richardson, the first vice- 
president, presided. After the reading 
of the minutes and the treasurer’s re- 
port by Albert Turner, John W. Shull, 
chairman of the working committee, 
presented the following report : 

The Association met in scientific session, 
at 2:30 p. M., October 17, 1892, in the halb 
of the Institute. In the absence of the 
president and vice-president, Mr. A. Turner, 
secretary, called Mr. J. W. Shull, of Ohio, 
chairman of the working committee, to the 
chair. 

The first paper presented was on 
“TInsanity,”’ by Prof. Geo. Morris. Dr. H. S. 
Drayton followed with an_ excellent 
address upon ‘‘ Temperamental Classifica- 
tion.’ The paper advocated the recogni- 
tion of all the factors which constitute 
Temperament; but that the simplicity of 
our modern threefold division was faulty in 
not expressing the whole truth. He advo- 
cated a division of the Motive into osseous 
and muscular types, and a combination of 
older with the new terms, to express more 
fully the combinations of physiological, 
anatomical and pathological conditions. 
Dr. Shultz ably supplemented him in the 
discussion that followed. The common 
opinion acquiesced in the need of further 
division and a complete classification, but 
there was much variety of view expressed 
in regard to the characteristics of the 
Motive temperament. 
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Dr. Drayton was followed by a paper from 
Dr. J. S. Capen, of Philadelphia, on the 
‘‘Organ of Weight.” Dr. Capen doubts 
the existence of such an organ, attributing 
its functions to the cerebellum, which he 
holds to be closely related to mucous co- 
ordination, which the physiologists have 
shown is necessary in feats of skill. 

Rev. Mr. Douglas, in discussing this 
paper, insisted that the intellectual side 
of Weight had been overlooked in the 
paper. 

Dr. Shultz spoke of the erroneous insin- 
uation of Dr. Capen, that Dr. Spurzheim 
knew little or nothing of the experiments 
that had been made on the cerebellum, and 
said that the phrenologists had examined 
the evidence given by Flourens and others, 
and found nothing specially definite in it as 
effecting their system. 

Dr. Drayton ably continued in the same 
line, showing that the cerebellum had not 
been fully demonstrated as coordinating 
motion. He insisted that we should accept 
the usual attribution of Weight in the 
frontal lobe, until its existence were con- 
troverted by better evidence. 

The meeting then adjourned to 7:45 Pp. m. 

SECOND SESSION. 

The Alumni Association met at 7:45, with 
J. W. Shull in the chair. 

A paper on ‘The Treatment of 
Criminals,” submitted by W. M. F. Round, 
secretary of the New York Prison Reform 
Association, was read. It arraigned the 
present system of prison methods, and insis- 
ted that criminals are criminals because 
their crime pays, that they have a sane 
motive for crime, that in protecting society 
from them we must not merely seclude 
them for a period, but should bring all in- 
fluences to bear upon them to reform them, 
and call out their latent powers of will in 
a direction to make them good citizens after 
their sentence terminates. 

Some discussion followed, in which ex- 
ception was taken to a sentence, which 
seemed to deny the influence of heredity in 
the production of crime. With an explana- 
tion of Mr. Round’s meaning, his view was 
more cordially received. 

A vote of thanks for the paper was passed 
on motion of Dr. C. W. Brandenburg, and 
ordered to be prepared and presented to 


Mr. Round. The chair appointed Dr. 
Brandenburg to prepare the resolution. 

On motion of Mrs. Albert Bausch, a 
resolution was passed, extending to the 
New York Prison Reform Association the 
cordial sympathy of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the American Institute of Phren- 
ology, and pledging an active support in 
their efforts to reform the criminal, and the 
prison system. 

Mrs. Bausch was appointed to draft the 
resolution. 

A letter was read from the Rev. G. H. 
Greer, Cal., who was expected to present a 
paper on ‘“‘ Phrenology in the Schools and 
Colleges,” excusing his non-appearauce. 
Mr, Turner here took opportunity to insist 
on the importance of introducing the im- 
proved mental science into the schools. 

The next paper was ‘‘Phrenology the 
Light of the World,” in which Jas. McNeil, 
A.M., Hudson, N. Y., urged the pre- 
eminent value of Phrenology as means of 
human elevation. 

A vote of thanks was tendered Mr. 
McNeil. 

By motion of the Rev. Mr. Douglas, a 
resolution was passed, thanking the chair- 
man for his manner of rendering the 
papers, and for his labor in securing such a 
measure of success in the meetings. 

a. % & 


A number of additions to the association 
by graduates of the present class and others- 
who were present, were made, and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the coming 


year: M. T. Richardson, President. ; Chas. 
E. Cady, class of ‘85, first vice-president, 
and vice-presidents from the various classes- 
represented in the association as follows: 
N. F. Douglass, class of ‘92, Mark Battee, 
class of 91, Geo. McDonald, class of ’90, 
Mrs. J. F. Upton, class of ’89, Wm. A. Cor- 

bion, class of ’88, Miss M. Curley, class of 
87, Miss M. L. Moran, class of ’85, E. M. 

Lockard, class of ‘84, Samuel Grob, class of 
*81, Dr. R. E. Shultz, class of “76, E. 
Waterman, class of 70. Albert Turner, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Dr. C. W. Bran- 
denburg, Dr. R. E. Shultz and Albert Bausch 
Committee on Ways and Means. On motion 
of Mr. M. E. Lockard, a committee of three 
was appointed to solicit funds from the 
students of the Institute for securing it a 
permanent home, consisting of Chas. E. 
Cady, John W. Shull and Mrs. Mary T. 
Hayward, After discussing various matters 
of importance to the Association, the Insti- 
tute and the cause of Phrenology, the meet- 
ing adjourned. jw 
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( fe ff orrespondents 


Questions oF ‘‘GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WI\L 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Aways write your full name and address pjain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. Some correspondents 
Sorget to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL casEs, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their ful 
address. Personal and private matters addresse ? 
to the Editor by name will also receive his early 
attention. 





CHILDREN.— 
me 
through the ParencLoeioaL JouRNAL what 
mental deficiency or phrenological peculiar- 
ity it is that makes it so difficult for some 
children to learn to read? I have noticed 
this difficulty in some, while they were 
quite intelligent in other respects and quick 
to learn other lessons.—J. E. T. 

Answer.——Aside from the use of the optic 
nerve, silent reading is purely a mental 
process, an exercise of the intellectual 
organs situated in the forebrain. Therefore 
learning to read is to all children, perhaps, 
except those strongly of the mental tem- 
perament, a more or less disagreeable task, 
and inability to learn the att readily may be 
only apparent. Supposing, however, that 
a childreally can not learn to read with or- 
dinary ease, the difficulty will be found due 
to some deficiency in one or more of the 
following organs: Language, Form, Indi- 
viduality, Eventuality, Comparison, Local- 
ity, Constructivenesss, Order, the two first 
named being most important. 

The fact, too, must be recognized that in 
the early process of teaching children there 
is much that is arbitrary and unnatural. 
That a child with fair brain development 


ReapinG DIFFERENCES IN 
Qusstiov.—Would you please tell 


but not specially quick temperament will 
not grasp the meaning of words from their 
spelling readily. Children differ in power 
to take in objects by vision or by sound, a 
fact that is not much understood by those 
out of the special field of nerve study. 

Dr. Russet T. Traty.--A. B.—Dr. Trall 
died about fifteen years ago at Florence, 
N. J., from an attack of pneumonia. Prof. 
O. 8S. Fowler died in the Summer of 1888 
from heat exposure. His brother, Prof. L. 
N. Fowler, is living in good health in Lon- 
don, Eng., and is past eighty years of age. 


Are DrvuGs (Mepictngs) Nerogssary ?— 
Z B.—If all the hygienic appliances re- 
quired in the treatment of a given case were 
at command with a skilled hygienic physi- 
cian to use them, we should say no. The 
existence of so many hygienic and water 
cure sanitariums in Europe and America, 
with a remarkable record of cures, is a 
demonstration, we think, of this. In de- 
fault, however, of natural remedies, recourse 
must be had to the chemist, and he, accord- 
ing to our thinking, does his part for the 
sick and suffering, by offering means for the 
alleviation of pain, and for the counteraction 
of a destructive process that may be going 
on in the organism, because of the presence 
of elements, chemical or organic, that are 
poisonous. The very long increasing list of 
modern preparations that are found on the 
shelves of pharmacists are chiefly of the anti- 
septic or analgesic (pain suppressive) char- 
acter. The most advanced treatment of 
malignant fevers involves the principle of 
antisepsis and good nursing; give a proper 
antidote to neutralize and check the devel- 
opment of the germs that have got into the 
body, and are making havoc in the vital 
centers, and so control the fever, and, 
meantime, give proper nourishment to sus- 
tain the nervous energy, and the result will 
usually be happy. Some years ago we 
studied upward of fifty cases of typhoid 
fever in a well-known New York hospital. 
Their treatment was of this nature. 

Even quinine, a moderate antiseptic in 
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its way, was not administered, but a later 
preparation from the phenyl group, in very 
small dosage. Sponging or bathing, and a 
simple diet completed the treatment, and 
the mortality was not five per cent. 


Apversus Pargenotoey—G. H. M.—The 
attack you mention isa mere repetition of 
previous attacks. The writer goes over 
ground that other objectors or skeptics 
have postulated a hundred times,apparently 
oblivious that the points stated bave been 
discussed and refuted a generation or two 
ago in the books and periodicals devoted to 
Phrenology. It is odd, even to grotesquerie 
in this special case, that the writer is ap- 
parently ignorant of the fact that most of 
his positions were shown to be untenable 
by an article published not long ago in the 
same newspaper which contains his com- 
munication. This ignorance or indifference 
to phrenological truth is characteristic of 
most of the set attacks on the system of 
Gall and Spurnheim that we meet to-day, 
and it is strange enough that writers of 
acknowledged scientific learning in other 
walks are found capable of the same ignor- 
ance, and they may show it in a really 
ludicrous fashion. They may not only 
misrepresent the teachings of the phren- 
ological system, but in their references to 
localized function they may greatly confuse 
faculties and organs, mixing intellectual 
with social or moral organs in a fashion 
utterly inconsistent with s serious examina- 
tion of the subject they have under fire. 
‘The error of these writers is the error of 
Hamilton, that they take their information 
concerning the subject of their attack from 
sources already adverse, and permit their 
prejudice and dislike to contro! largely in 
their criticism. 


Salat Eben Sav. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred 


The Other Man's Dog.—Ethics, 
that is to say mortality, rests in great part, 
if not entirely, upon a belief in man’s being 
punished for wrong-doing, and as wrong- 
doing springs from wrong-thinking, ulti- 




















mately a man is bent like a tree to the pre- 
vailing wind by the prevailing doctrine of 
his mind. Almost any man may lie once or 
twice and yet escape the tortuous nature 
of the habitual liar, and probably steal or 
commit a murder and yet be of a different 
nature from the habitual sinner in these 
lines. But even to yield once implies that 
the moral force is intermittent.- It is asa 
wind that blows strongly to-day and to- 
morrow is idle. Because the wind is mainly 
from one direction, the trees along a 
coast have a defined inclination, and the 
moral vision shows that within him isa 
persistence of force enforcing morality. 

This may be religion of all grades; it 
may be purely ethical, but even ethics can 
not do without a code of rewards and 
punishments. The sensible man may say 
that he does not propose to burn out his 
stomach with whiskey, and this suffices, he 
may not even need this if his taste be not 
for spirits. 

All of us, however, have our special 
temptation, our sin, little or big, that we 
would fain condone, as Hudibras said: 

Compound with sins they are inclined to 

By damning those they have no mind to; 
and in most cases a thingis accounted a sin 
because it seems to bear with it a punish- 
ment not to be escaped. If the punishment 
could be escaped would it be considered a 
sin? I think, in most cases, we slowly 
awaken to a knowledge of what the actual 
results of our ordinary actions will be. We 
discover after a time that sloth, careless- 
ness in dress or the way we do our work 
hinder us in our path throughlife. We are 
not so certain that wealth would injure us, 
or the possession of this or that object we 
earnestly desire. Fame, for example, may 
bring annoyances fully reciprocating all it 
is worth, and the special prize we long for 
may be a whip to scourge us and not the 
pretty toy we imagine. 

Still it is desirable to be ambitious, and if 
we desire anything to seek honestly to 
obtain it. But it is noticeable that though 
to us any possession may seem most suit- 
able we regard its non-possession by our 
neighbor as a matter of little consequence. 
We need a fine house, pictures, servants, 
but why should we be so absorbed in such 
things? Even in the matter of dogs do we 
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regard our dog as quite different from 
another's dog, even when upon general 
principles we rather like dogs. 

Is this selfishness? Is ita fault of person- 
ality? Iconfess that Iam a little puzzled 
by it. Ought I to overcome my preference ? 
Ought I to envy my neighbor's possession ? 
Ought I to care for his dog equally with my 
own? If I were indifferent to dogs this 
were easy of accomplishment, but the very 
fact that I love my dog, and believe my dog 
loves me, likes my presence more than that 
of another,—this prevents my being impar- 
tial. Why, if it came to shooting dogs I 
would rather all my neighbors should be 
dogless than one hair of mine should be 
injured. 

This shows that love punishes itself for 
what one suffers by losing, and loss comes 
sooner or later; is the measure of the self- 
absorption of love. I say dogs, but it 
means alllove. There isa penalty affixed. 
Well, we willingly pay it. Give us love, 
we say, no matter at what cost. The wish 
is granted, and to how many with bitter 
tears in requition ? ©. A. SHAW. 


Evolution and Insanity.—In an 
article by Dr. R. M. Burke on the *‘ Origin 
of Insanity,” published in the Journal of 
Insanity, the following ideas are advanced : 
‘* The human mind, including in that term, 
the intellect, moral nature, and senses, is 
made up of a large number of faculties done 
up, as it were, in bundles. Thus the intellect 
is one bundle, and in it we have conscious- 
ness, self-consciousness, perception, con- 
ception, comparison, judgment, imagi- 
nation, sense of humor, memory and so on. 
The moral nature is another bundle, and in 
it we have love, reverence, faith, fear, hope, 
hate. Sight is another, and the sense of 
hearing another bundle. The human mind 
is thus composed of groups of functions, 
having certain definite relations one to the 
other, just as the fauna and flora of any 
given country are composed of groups of 
organisms having certain definite relations, 
one to the other. The next step in the 
argument is to point out that as the human 
mind itself was not always in existence, but 
at some time or other was born and after- 
ward grew to what we see it to-day, so each 
one of these numerous faculties of which it 
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is composed, came into existance at some 
time or other. And now comes the pivot 
fact upon which this thesis rests, namely, 
that the faculties in question are not all of 
the same age, but on the contrary, some of 
them are very old (millions of ages), some 
very young (only a few thousand years), 
while others are of various ages between 
the extremes. How do we know this? 
Well, the length of time the race has been 
possessed of any given faculty may be esti- 
mated from various indications. In cases 
in which the birth of the faculty belongs to- 
comparatively recent times (as in the case 
of the color sense and the sense of frag- 
rance), philology and human records may 
assist materially in determining the age of 
its appearance ; but for the comparatively 
early appearing faculties, such as the initial 
intellect, self-consciousness, the sexual in- 
stinct or love of offspring, these means 
necessarily and obviously fail us. We fall 
back then upon the two following tests : 
‘1. The age at which the faculty in ques- 
tion appears in the individual. 2. The 
more or less universality of the faculty im 
the members of the race. Theevolution of 
the individual is necessarily a repetition in 
a condensed form of the evolution of the 
race. To illustrate: Self-consciousness, 
which is the basic human faculty, appears 
in the average civilized man at the age of 
about three years, but consciousness of an 
external world is present in the individual 
man almost from birth, some three years, 
therefore, earlier than Self-consciousness, 
as simple conscicusness must have ap- 
peared in our ancestors very many million 
years before Self-consciousness. The color 
sense comes into existence gradually in the 
individual, it frequently being absent until 
maturity. The time at which it appears in 
the individual would indicate that its ap- 
pearance in the race was about a thousand 
generations ago. The moral nature is a 
lately acquired faculty, and the musical 
sense is a faculty in the act of appearing, 
not yet fully declared, as shown by the 
great number of individuals in whom it is 
entirely absent. The next link in the chain 
of argument follows: In any race the sta- 
bility of any faculty is in proportion to the 
age of the faculty in the race. Insanity is 
essentially the breaking down of mental 
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faculties, which are unstable chiefly because 
they are recent, and it rests, therefore, upon 
an evolution, which is modern and still in 
progress. An illustration of this is the com- 
parative absence of insanity among negroes. 
The large percentage of insanity in America 
and Europe depends directly upon the 
rapid evolution in late milleniums of the 
mind of the Aryan people. Very few would 
claim that the negro mind was advancing at 
anything like the same rate. In conclu- 
sion I would sum up as follows: 1. All 
mental faculties arose, each in its time—and 
they are of all azes—many being quite 
modern. 2. The date of the birth of a fac- 
ulty in the race, may be judged by 
the time at which it appears in the irdi- 
vidual, and its more or less universality in the 
race. 3. The stability of a faculty in the 
individual depends upon its age in the race. 
4. Consequently the age whose evolution is 
the most rapid will have the most break- 
downs. 5. Those functions in any given 
race, whose evolution is the most rapid, will 
be the most subject to breakdowns. 6. In 
the more progressive families of the Aryan 
race, the mental faculties have for some 
milleniums last past developed with great 
rapidity. 7. In this race, the large number 
of mental breakdowns, commonly called 
insanity, are due to the rapid and recent 
evolution of those faculties in that race.” 
PERSONAL. 

Mrs. ANNIE WITTENMEYER, the first presi- 
dent of the W. C. T. U., is a beautiful 
white-haired woman, bright-eyed and vig- 
orous, though past her seventieth year. 
Mrs. Wittenmeyer has written several 
books, and always devotes her literary 
talent to some philanthropic or patriotic 
cause. She has few equals as a platform 
speaker, being terse, magnetic and humor- 
ous. 

Mae. Sapi-Carnort, wife of the President 
of France, is a woman of rare accomplish- 
ments and tact. She has the reputation of 
being the best read woman in France. She 
has four daughters, two of whom are mar- 
ried, and one son. 

Martrnew A., WitttaM A. and Duang A. 
Grant, triplets, live at Stonington, Conn. 
On Friday, September 23, they celebrated 


their seventy-third birthday, each being in 
possession of his full mental powers in addi- 
tion to being well and hearty on the physi- 
cal side. Awhile since we published an 
account of three sisters (triplets) over 
seventy years of age, and supposed their 
case to be without parallel among our male 
contemporaries. The above fact shows our 
impression to have been incorrect, and that 
our male population is distinguished by a 
similar incident. 


Neat Dow, of Maine, the veteran in the 
temperance cause, is now 88 years of age. He 
has watched the operation of the Maine law 
for forty years, and testifies that three- 
fourths of the territory of that State is 
practically free from the taint of liquor, and 
that the people of Maine save yearly more 
than $24,000,000 which would otherwise 
have been expended in drink. Prohibition 
does prevent and protect, and we wonder 
that the people in other States do not profit 
by the bright example of Maine. 

-e- 
WISDOM. 
** Thou must be true thyselt 
If thou the truth would teach.” 

A FLIRTATION is a smile to-day, a cry to- 

morrow and a blush every day thereafter. 


Every condition afford us advantages for 
a heavenly life if we had but hearts to im- 
prove them.—Bazter. 

PLEASURE must first have the warrant that 
it is without sin; then, the measure, that is 
without excess.—H. G. Adams. 


Tere is always aright and a wrong way 
of doing a thing; one leads to success, the 
other to failure. 


TuERE is a transcendent power in exam- 
ple. We reform others unconsciously, 
when we walk uprightly.—Mme. Swetchine. 


Taosz who pay their employees good 
wages are more truly philanthropists than 
those who cut wages and give largely to 
chapels for the poor. 


Hore spiritualizes the earth. Hope 
makes it always new; and even in the 
earth’s best and brightest aspect, hope 
shows it to be only the shadow of an in- 
finite bliss hereafter.—Nazhaniel Hav- 
thorne. 
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Tue Bible, diamond-like, casts its 
ustre in every direction. Torch-like, the 
more it is shaken the more itshines. Herb- 
like, the more it is pressed, the sweeter the 
fragrance. 

Wovutp we codify the laws that should 
reign in households, and whose daily trans- 
gression annoys and mortifies us, and 
degrades our household life—we must learn 
to adorn every day with sacrifices. 

Every man expects in his own case to 
have ample time to get his worldly affairs 
in good shape before he dies, but no man 
ever has. Men hope to leave enough to 
keep their wives, but they leave it in such 
shape that the women lose balf the threads 
in trying to hes affuirs untangled. 

+e 


‘MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men.” 


“T've lost m appetite,” he cried, 
**and good digestion crowned it.” 
“ Alas!" a hungry tramp replied, 
**I sadly fear I've found it.” 


Mr. Hoan (after hammering on the door 
for five minutes)—‘“‘ Is it dead or alive ye 
are?” Mr. Grogan (within)—‘‘ Nayther, I’m 
shlapin.” 

TzacueR—‘‘In the sentence, ‘The sick 
boy loves his medicine,’ what part of speech 
is ‘loves??” Johnny—‘ It’s a lie, mum.” 

Buretar—‘‘ Where do you keep your 
money ?” Biggsby—‘‘ Er—it’sin the pocket 
of my wife’s dress.’”’ Burglar (to the pal) 
—‘*Come on, Pete; we ain’t no Stan- 
ley exploring expedition.”.—New York 
Herald, 

‘*Wuat's this card in your pocket, 
John?” asked his wife. ‘‘That? Oh, 
before I went to lunch that was a bill of 
fare. Now it’s my table of contents.” 


Litttz Dor—‘‘ I think summer is horrid.” 

Mamma—‘‘ Dear me! Why?” 

Little Dot—‘‘ Just as soon as it gets warm 
enough to do anything it’s too warm to do 
anything.” 

IN the street car. Miss Figg (sotto voce) 
—‘‘Isn’t that Mr. Mudge in the corner? 
And just look! He is giving up his seat to 
that poor, ragged old woman! Isn’t that 
lovely?” Yabsley—‘‘ His head is level. 
That’s his washwoman.”’ 














In this department we give short reviews of such: 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
wme for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite*publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. Wecan 7 
supply any of those noticed. 
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Tue Puysio1an Himsetr. By D. W. Cathell, 
M. D. Tenth edition. 8 vo., pp. 348. F. 
A. Davis’ Company, Philadelphia and 
London. 

As the author states, he has carefully re- 
vised and enlarged this last edition. We 
again express our appreciation of the raci- 
ness, practicability, cleanness and elevated 
tone of this volume, which occupies a unique 
place in the physician’s library. 

Writing of the value of a knowledge of 
men, the author says: ‘If you know a 
patient’s ailments so well as to sit down and 
tell him and his friends exactly how he feels 
better than he can tell you, he will be apt 
to believe all you afterward say and do. 
Mind-reading, or the study of character, is 
part of your duty.” The style of the book, 
however, impresses one with the idea that 
the author’s knowledge of human nature 
has been acquired from personal contact 
with people, and the necessity for adapting 
himself to their peculiarities and idiosyn- 
cracies, and that it would be broader and 
more profound had he been instructed in the 
teachings of Phrenology. Possibly he was. 

He does not seem to think that laws now 
being enaeted by several States, defining 
who may practice medicine, should extend 
the field for consultations so that it shall 
include all legal practitioners, for he ad- 
vises the beginner to be guided by the old 
code, and shun all but ‘‘regulars.” Per- 
haps in a final “final revision” he may 
change this, or the term “ regular” will be 
made to include all the legally qualified. 

Stili, one could hardly expect him to show 
greater liberality than is evident on pages 
216-220, unless it was his desire to limit the 
circulation of his book to some peculiar 
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school or pathy: ‘“* * * it is only neces- 
sary for the applicant to drop his distin- 
guishing creed or system, abandon the hos- 
tility to the profession, which it implies, 
and to allow ethical rules to govern his 
conduct; therefore, no conversion, no 
standard of orthodoxy, no surrender of * * 
unlimited freedom to practice as be chooses, 
is at all necessary * *” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


MessaGes FRoM Mars. By the aid of the 
telescope plant. By Robert D. Braine. 
The Peerless series. Paper. Price, 50 

cents. J. 5S. Ogilvie, New York. 

The discussion of the markings on Mars 
that has occupied much space in the science 
of the past year has its reflection in this 
romantic book. The author makes his hero, 
by an extraordinary shipwreck, to be 
brought into a peculiar relation toMartian 
observation, and by the favor of a prieste-s 
of the Sun he learns many strange things of 
the doings in the red planet. He tells us a 
story that is not unlike in its manner that of 
Verne, and in its course points certain 
morals that he would doubtless have our 
economists and the guardians of public lib- 
erty take note of. 


RELiGious CHARACTER OF THE TEMPERANCE 
Cavusg. An address by the Rev. Thomas 
L. Paulson, D. D., National Temperance 
Soeiety and Publication House, New 
York. 

The stand taken by Mr. Paulson, who is 

a minister in the Methodist Episcopal 

Church, is shown by the following quota- 

tion: ‘‘There is a rife notion that the 

Church must be concerned only to take 

care of her dogmas and rubrics, and in no 

way to meddle with other matters, however 
much they may tyrannize or damage men. 

. + The baccarat party by the Prince 
of Wales at Tranby Court and the brave in- 
vasion of pandemomium by Dr. Parkhurst 
have greatly helped to throw the Church’s 
light where it is likely to do good.” 


Postat Guipze oF New York. Cornelius 
Van Cott, Postmaster. United States Mail 
Guide Co., Gold street, New York: 
Contains much information of use to 


business men and other patrons of the 
mail service. 


Romanog. A monthly magazine of com- 
plete stories. Romance Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. 

There are seventeen complete stories in 
this volume of ‘‘ Romance,’’ which ought 
to be sufficient to amuse those awhile who 
wish to be amused. 


Maoxey’s A B ( Guipg. Published weekly. 
New York. Unnecessary to say this is 
of especial interest to travelers by rail 
and water. 

—__eo-oam___ 


PRIZE ESSAYS. 
ON THE ACTION OF ALCOHOL AND ITS 
VALUE IN DISEASE. 
HE American Medical Temperance 
Association, through the kind- 
of J. H. Kellogg, M.D., of Battle Creek, 
Mich., offers the following prizes : 
ist. One hundred dollars for the best 
essay ‘‘On the Physical Action of 
Alcohol, based on Original Research 


and Experiment.” 


2d. One hundred dollars for the best 
essay ‘‘On the Non-Alcoholic Treat- 
ment of Disease.” 


These essays must be sent to the Sec- 
retary of the Committee, Dr. Crothers, 
Hartford, Conn., on or before May 1, 
1893. They should be in type writing, 
with the author’s name in a sealed en- 
velope, with motto to distinguish it. 
The report of the committee will be 
announced at the annual meeting at 
Milwaukee, Wis., in June, 1893, and 
the successful essays read. 

These essays will be the property of the 
Association, and will be published at 
the discretion of the committee. All 
essays are to be scientific, and without 
restrictions to length, and limited to 
physicians of this country. 

Address all inquiries to 

T. D. Croruers, M.D., 
Secretary of Committee, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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